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^PREFACE 



The DASP Program Divisrion of the Center for Occupational Education 
is committed to assisting vocational education decision-makers in tTTe 
identification, collection and use 'of policy-relevant information. As a 
•party of the* programmatic efforts to identify informational areas of pol- 
icy* relevance, Dr. Jacob Kaufman,^ a noted labor economist renowneci for 
his work in vocationa'l education rese^arch,* and his distinguished col- 
league, Dr« John Sumansky, have^ been commissi'Oned to examine jthe factors 
associated with decisioris to participate in the labor force as they re- 
late to manpower and occupational planning,*^ In this paper, the authors 
outline two alternative models of labor market TEunctioning, followed by 
a historical accounting of manpower and educational planuing^ Some man- 
power, forecasting methods are reviewed as attempts to understand labor 
force behavior over time. The authors then overview the 'literature with 
partjLcular reference to factors influencing the work decisions of women,* 
racial minorities and older 'persons. Conclusions are drawn concerning 
those variables most iVifluential in the decision to participate in the 
-work force. Finally, policy impljLcatioii^ of changes in labor market 
beha,vior are explored ih the context of manpower and ^educational 
planning., 



D, W, Drewes, Director 

DASP Prc^ram Division 

Center for Occupational Education 
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INTI^ODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM, SUMMARY OF THE FACTORS AFFECTING 
• ' - THE DECISION TO 'PARTICIPATE IN THE LABOR, Ft)RCE, AND 
IMPLICATIONS FOR mNPOTER AND QidCUPATIONAt , 
^- * ' Ir ^EDUCATION- PLANl^ERS 

^ . 

This report has two basic objectives: firs^*\to examine, the itlulfi** 
plicity of factors whioh influence .the iabor market .act ivitjr of the popu- 
lation;' second, arid j>whaps more imp^oru^nt, to explcNS^e the, implications 
,of changes 'in tho^einfluential. factors fitfi regard to manpowei.* and edu- ' 
cational plannihg^policy . , ^ " 

* The most valuable Resource available to a nation is its population, 
A4ythrint^ which hinders the popu.latidn from Joeing productive necessarily^" 
involyes'^Na waste of at least part of .the human resource. Likewise', a 
failure to improve upon the quality bf human resources represents a fatl** 
"ure to utilize human i^esources to, .their fullest capability and, thus, 
results in* a^ loss to society, ' ' ' ^ • 

-Attempting to' remove^' hindrances to active participation in produc- 
tive activity-^'and improving the quality of this pajrticipation arc tasks 
which fit neatly into the domains, of manpower and occupational educa- 
tional "planners* Sonfe of » the more prevalent hindrances to labor market 
activity are those, inspired by custom, tradition, fear, etc*, which have 
led to three types /jjf discrimination: discrimination against females, ^ 
discrimination against older workers, and, discrimination against scfcial 
groups. Discrimipafcion not only frustrates people Vsc-desires to enter " 
the active *labor force, but also runs counter toall economic notions of 
efficiency in resource allocation and all mor^l and ethical cotisidera- . 
'tibns of equity, freedcun,. and "justice.^ Breaking' down the" barriers of 
di^scrinVination .can be permanent ^nly if the entire population is ^e^^ucated 
with regard to the socioeconomic consequences of discrimination. ^Edu- 
cators and planners, also can play important roles in reversing 3ome of " 
the prese'ht (effects of past discrimination'' by pointing out'the path^. to 
•job 'opportunity through gathering and dissemination of job information, 
job location)?, and job- training opportunities. 

' • Although discrimination has an important influence on a person ^s 
opportunity to be engaged actively. j^p 't-he labor force,^ it is not thfe only 
determinant or influencing 'factor . ' The person/s marital' status and the 
size of the appiise's income; the .wage rate; and the person^s educational 
bacTcgrouhd, previous work experience^ numbe^of children present, 'and 
psychological characteristics all affect not only his opportunity to j 
work but also^his desire to work. ^ ^ ^ . 

The potential role of the-manpower and educational planner is, 
therefore, quite sizable. His knowledge of the hindrances to labor 
* force activity forms^t.he bulwark of proposals ai^d policies that could 
lead to the fullest ^and most productive population* Proper and ef.ficieht 
solutions of labor .narkct inequities can be derived only from correct 
identification o£ problems. ' ib ' , > 



Figure T intlicac.es, potential mo.mbers oC the 'it.. .orcr- hal-e ^ 
• ^a.series.^of obstfacles to overcorre betofii r.hey' become membt^rsi oi\thf; 
ac tive* (pro due pive) .labor foruqr. Sogie grotips have, r.o o^y&come .groaLer 
ob^tcjcUrs chan others (married gch^les with 'several youn^ chi Idren, for 
TEkample). i'lannets have a role in Icssert^in^g or el imina^ng -those bar- 
riers that stop a potent ial participant Cro^ being an a<kive, productive, 
satisfied cmp^ioyoe/ Education, -job training, worker retraining,, job 
design, in formation,^ and e^limination of all forms of discrimination can ^ 
be' tools usee! by planners to* eliminate 'those harriers. The reniiindcr j 
of- this pap&r^plores the barriers to ent.ry and the roles of i^po\*er ^ 
and educational planners in their removal, ' 

-The^^satis fact ion of people*^ desire to work in jobs chat- are most 
beneficial to themselvf.s and tQ^^ociety rests with' planners. Although \ 
people are certainly free t^*choose -among various occupations, indus- 
tries, and geographic ate^, the labor market hasTbecdtne so complex that 
it has betfbme imperative t^hat manpower ancj- educational planners influence 
those choices by pointing out the skills that a>e needed In the world 
of work both. in the present and in the future. Of course, providing 
facilities througTi which the population can obtain tfhose 'skills also 
fits into the planner's function to assist people in making those work 
decisions that are mutually beneficial to themselves and to society* 
Assistance in making correct work choices results in a better, mor^ 
'satisfied work force, vhich ,in turn results in a desire amo.ng those who 
are in the work force" to stay there. 

The planner's task, however, is 'cpmpUcat<id by the fact that there 
^are always likely to be people who- want to work but cannot. IXie to some 
educational deficiency caused by changing job requirements, some people 
are stuck in ''dead-end" jobs and would like to move up if they could. , ^ 
Of course, there are also those who are not fully employed and tliose not 
in the- labor force at all because of discrimination. In these cas^s, a 
positive decision to participate will not be effective since wanting to 
work and working in jobs commensurate with one's abilities (or working 
*at all) tend to be quite disparate when the decision to participate is 
affected by discriminating employers and overLnflated job requirements. 

In sumniary, ftianpower and educational planners can contribute to 
workers' decisions with respect to labor force participation by. 
* * • ^ 

]. estimating and forecasting the. labor force characteristics 
• (educational levels, specific occupational training, etc.) 
that are and will be iieeded in the world .of work; 

• 2. 'influencing people to enter nOeded occupations and leave 
antiquated ones; ^ ♦ 

• \ ' « 

V arranging eSucational resources so as to insure that edu- 

cation and training are available to train both new and old 
workers Lor'nev jobs or old jobs which are changing^ 
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establishing the proper .informational framework" and perhaps 
incentive system t(>. insure th^t 'proper ly trained people enter 
the *labor force in the proper "port," industry, and geographic 
area;' and ^ , ^- , 



5. maintaining an educational system that will once and tor aVl 
rid .the labor market of the artificial barriers to labor force 
' ^participation'— discrimination bv sex, race, and "aee. 

The effectiveness of planners rests on* a thoroygh undei^tanding 
of /the magnitude^ ^nd dire«?tion of force's that influence the decision to 
par ticipate^ as well as the effectiveness of that decision. 

- To meet these objectives*, it will be necessar^^^to discufes'not only 

"the^^size and compcjsit ioji.,of the labor supply ljut also -^he characteristics 
of the market that will' employ' ^he services,. The size and composition of 
the labor force are^.determi,ned essentially by two factorK: (l)-the size 
and composition of^the population and (2) th§ rdte at which these popula- 
tion groups offer their services in the labor market. . v 



It is obvious that all of the population cannot participative in 
the -work -force. Some are either too young or too old. while others are 
physically or mentally incapacitated'.— This discussion focuses primarily 
on that part of ^he populatfon which is able to work^ ^ 

Changes in the composition of the^population are likely to -occur 
as a result of changes in fertility rates, life expectancy, and inter- 
national 'migration:. Cain (1966), writing in the early 1960's, concluded 
that^ demographij^' variables we^re not very important since "the demographic 
changes that have occurred (jNer time have not been large and have certainly 
not^operated in a single direction." , However, as we move into the mid- - 
1970's "*and approach the en^i of the century, certain substantial demo- 
graphic changes are occiurring that are boUnd to affect significantly many 
aspects of our lives in general and the labor force in particular. 

The major and most recent demographic- change is the decline in- the 
birth rate^. The United States has moved, in a^few short decades, from the 
norm of a three-child family to a two-child faftily. It has also been 
observed that young married women are rAoving toward even less than the 
two-chir^ norm, ^^he U. S. Bureau of the Census has, for the first time, 
issued population projections based on a fertility rate of 1.8. 

The reduced birth rate can be expected to affect the composition 
of t4ie population in the-'f olJ.owing ways: 

• 1- a decreased *rate of population growCIi--possibly a zero by the 
year 2000; ' 



gradual declir^^s in the pi'roportiou of young people in the 
population; . ' 



3. increases in the proportion of the population in age group 
35 to 55; and 

overall, a .visibly older population by the year 2000* 

It is 'not likely thqt these demographic changes will occur without 
inducing some"chan^ge-in-the>-rate at^which_the population offers its ^ 



inuu^lllg v^&iaK^c:^ ill— wiiv.— t^i-^ -«w_»T..^_>ii: — j^^; W 

services to the labor market, a* rate which is subject to othe.r tacroTB 
besides the demographic factors. Labor force composition is, -therefore, 
likely to change because of changers in the population and in the partici- 
pation rates* 



A translation of demographic -changes* into labor force changes 
shows proportionately fewer younger and older 'people in the labor force. 
Furthermore, smaller family^ize - is likely to induce increases/in the 
propensity of women t6 work/ Changing tastes and preferences/for work- 
in Tavor*of work,' elimiTiatipn of discrimi\iation, reduction in the ^magni- 
tude of business cycles', and rising rates of pay—are all likely X$o 
contribute to i^icreasing rates- of participation among women 3nd other 
groups^ However, several, forces- that i7i.ll tend to retard the increase in 
labor force participation will also be at wor};^ increased quality and 
quantity of pension plans, rising incomes ,yiffid| increasing tastes for edu- 
cation are three of the more important ones* » 



^ In the face of these demographic eventualities and changing tastes 
and preferences for work, the task of the manpower and educational planne 
is a difficult one indeed* -In an attempt to illustrate the impact of ^ the 
impending, changes in labor force compos it ion upon manpower and educa- 
tional planners and upon .the policy decisions they must make, a list of 
questions is presented* (The list is not. intended to be exhaustive*) 

1, VJhat skills -will the influx of women and older workeris possess 

2* How will these skills be related to the needs of the produc- < 
tion process? 

^ ,3. How will the needs of the production process itself be altered 
by these demographic changes? 

** . ■ 4. Can education, training, and proper planning contribute to 
matching the labor supply of a new composition to labor 
.demands which may also be changing? 

' ' • 

5. Will the variables affecting the rate -at which specific popu- 
lation groups enter the labor force continue to change i.n 
future decades? 



With regard to those groups for whom the participation rates 
have been typically *low, have the rates been suppressed by 
discrimination or by the structure of jobs and/or the market 
itself? . 



r 



7. Can the influx of women into the labor force be handled by 
the existing economic and institutional arrangements? 

-or- 

8. Will jobs themselves have to be redesigned to be handled by 
women? By older workers? 

~~ "9. Will women or ol<ler workers have to undergo any special train- 
ing or education to ease the transition between home duties 
V or previous jobs and newly sought jobs? 

Related questions have to *do with the need for day care faciU.- 
ties, better transportation, price^ stability , and the potential for eco- 
nomic growth. 

The need for a systems approach to manpower and education planning^ 
and labor force participation is obvious. In such an.^approach, the 
inter relatedness of programs and policies is continually empha^ized,^ as 
\s the fact that attempts to adjust quality and quantity of labor supply 
will be fruitless unless the demands for manpower are cajcen into account • 

The task of the ^iianpower and educational planner, however, must , 
involve more than the answers to these important questions. In a larger 
sense, manpower and educational planners can enhance job satis^Jaction, 
raise the quality and utilization pf labor resoCirces, and reduce the cosj: 
of job search ^and industry staffing by" means of providing for more intel- 
ligent training and career decisions which increase the adaptability of 
the nation Vs labor force' (l.ester<, 1966). There is no doubt that, properly 
executed, manpower and educational planning policy will lead to increased 
output per unit of huiaan resources input~the "economist's traditional 
concept of efficiency. The efficiency criterion is completely compatible 
wich achievement of both economic and social well-being since exchange 
of something of economic valua can occur only when^ that exchange is 
reciprocally ^advantageous to both parties. Properly educated and trained 
supplies of labor — designed to meec t^e labor input needs of employers- 
fall into this realm. (See Wight Bakke's [1969] defense of the notion 
that where human resourc^es anxi their employabilicy are concerned, there 
is no dichotomy between economic* and social^welfare. ) 

Nevertheless, it Ls possible that, to meet long-range national 
goals with respect^ to racial and sexual equality, the efficiency crite- 
rion'' would ^fall short since efficiency is difficult, if not impossible, 
to calculate when policy and expenditures are ih~anci~of themselves 
intended to create change and, furthermore, are intertwined with moral, 
ethical, and political considerations. ^ 

In summary, thany what economic theory and the efficiency criterion 
may enabljS us to do is to answer questions about what program will best 
move an individual into a tiiutually beneficial position in the wortd of 
work, formal education, technical training, on-the-job training, etc. 
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What the efficiency criterion will -not enable us to do is to 
plah for the future, or to aim our programs at goals, such as quality 
of l^lfe, worker satisfaction, and equality of oppoftunity* These 
'^cases.^ says Chamberlain (1967, ?• 12), take "the courage and^ intellec- 
tual honesty to make assessments rest, in the final analysis*, on our 
own best judgments." 

A ' 

This paper will be organized in the f ollowinip^manner • The 
next section will discuss the market as it was supposed to function. , 
Market r^lities of cost of training, time, discrimination, and labor 
market strata are preseated as interruptions in the eff icieat func- 
tioning of\ the market. The third section of the report presents some 
historica'^1 ^background on manpower and educational planning and dis- 
cusses ,some\at tempts to estimate, the labor 'force behavior of the popu- 
lation. The\fourth section consists of k ^review of the^ literature on 
thfe variables^ which affect the labor force behavior of women (single 
and married) 1 \mlnority groups, and older persons., A literature review 
is also presented on the effects ofreducational attainment, sex 
discrimination attrition, and market stratification on labor force 
participation. 'The final section, presents some conclusions and policy 
implications about future labor force behav^tor,* and manpo\^er and edu- 
cational planning. 
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JHE MARKET MODEL, IMPERFECTIONS, 
AN^ SOME ALTERNATIVES " 

Ifliile the perfectly competitive model yields, in the long run, 
the most efficient solution to problems, of resource allocation, there 
is nothing inherent in the njodel to solve important problems of equality, 
job 3atir»faction, and quality of life; these are* decis ions to be made 
by men, not by the market* However, the market can -be discussed in 
terms of its ability to be manipulated to achieve socially desirable^ as 
well as economically efficient, goals* We recognize that the free market 
as envisioned by the neoclassical economists, does not exist an^, there- 
fore. Is not likely to ^Icld optimal results with respect to resource 
allocation* A.n idea of how markets are supposed to work, however, is 
necess&ry because manpower and educational planners still work within 
the institutional limits of the market which include freedom "of chdice 
of occupation^ industry, and locatioiu A recognition of the flaws in 
the ifiafket allocative mechanism x^^i 11 help place the planner's activity 
in market perspective* 



The Market System K 

Ideally, under conditions of pure competition, individuals 
seeking to maximize their own welfare would act in such a way as to 
achieve the most efficient allocation of resources- Firms will demand 
workers on the basis of their productivity and the value of the product 
they produce (value reflecting the marginal benefit derived by society 
from that good),. If, "through either a change in the worker's produc- 
tivity or increased demand for a particular commodity, upward pressure 
is put on the price of labor, more labor wi.ll be forthcoming since the 
opportunity cost of leisure time is increased (assuming that worke.r's . 
tastes and preference for leisure are constant)- ' This higher price 
(wage) would attract labor from less efficient and, therefore, less 
remunerative' industries, occupations, or geographic regiops and would 
as^sure that the most productive workers would flow to areas in which 
society wanted them* If society in the market place revises downward 
Its desire for a particular commodity, the. system sees to it that so 
*long as firms are profit maximizers, the least productive worker would 
drop out first— but that he would find employment in his next best alter- 
native. Full employment * is always assumed, even though some frictlonal 
unemployment is. accepted to permit the displaced worker time to seek out^ 
his next best alternative. 

While the theoretical workings of the market mechanism and its 
conclusions are rather appealing, forces in the real world — some of 
them based perhaps on otjier than the economic variables of productivity 
and income--t:end to reduce tho ability of the market to allocate re- 
sources efficiently. For example, less productive workers displaced 
by a shift in t-echnology may be unaware of alternatives, become dis-- 
couraged, and drop out of the labor force or settle for a less desirable 



job before finding their next, bast alternatives. In either case, in- 
ftifi'ciency results and can bj^ expressed as xhe magnitude of the output 
(income), society has to forego. because the worker is either out of the' 
labor force or is underemployed. Furthermore, if labor becomes dis- 
couraged'at not being able to find employment because of outdated or* 
mi irected prior education and training, the longer they stay out of 
th^ labor force, the greater the outmodedness" of their training. Ulman 
(197j) points out .that in- the case of such ^abor market imperfect ions^ 
*the extent to which individuals must incur the costs of their o\7n edu- 
cation and training determines not only the speed but also the likeli- 
hood of such individuals returning as productive workers in the labor 
force. 

X ... . ' 

Ulman cites another type of market imperfection—employers who 
pay wages above market. clearing levels either because of monopsonistic 
screeming to obtain higher quality labors or because of union power. 
■In these cases, less educated, workers are forced into poorer paying- 
labor markets. As Ulman states (p. 23), "Under the circumstances and' 
given that formal educational .inequalities still exist, some compensa- 
tory training . . . rtight be in order." " \ 

The iTiarket, because of imperfections, has also experienced con-'^' 
ditions in- which there are shortages o"f skilled, personnel—even in « 
periods of rising economic activity and perhaps-^fol lowing periods of 
surplus -labor.* There are two concjiti^ons under which such a situation 
might occur: • . . \^ 

1. During any sustained slack._period, shortages build up 
' ' because of tfte. exit of those dying or retiring and the 

failure of the market to provide incentives at such times 
to encourage investment in human capital to replace those 
leaving the labor force due to normal attrition* 

- '2./\When training provisions are made for an anticipated shifty 
Ln demand for .a skilled person, a skilled person might ''not 
D^^4ji,,^pply because the market alone did not provide the 
appropriate incentive to invest in the correct level of 

human resources. ■ 

j 

Eventually, the price of that skilled occupation will^ probably 
,be bid up and the investment incentives will likely apgfear, but training 
and education take time^ The result' is a tendency toward lumpiness of 
investment; that is, heavy investment in certain kinds, of human capital 
during upswings and 'light investment during slack periods. The resource 
wastes- are^-obvi-oui^Xm IL'llIT ' - - . — ' . 

The market system, therefore, in dealing with the problems of 
human resource allocation, may not necessarily perform its function well. 
Discrimination, changing technology, ^nd the time and cost of retraining 
are but three of the factors that may keep the price of labor from re- 
flecting true market preferences, 'if the market incentive is affected 
in this manner, the work -leisure decision may also be distorted, and 
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people may drop out of the Labor force as a result of these "incorrect"* 
incentives, * • " * 

4 * - - 

One possible solution is to control, through a central authority, 
'the labor market behavior of productive workers. This alternative will 
be discussed briefly in the following section. 



Command ttodel**«*Central Control 



Controlling the participation of productive human resources is a 
viable alternative if it can" be shovTn that it is more efficient than the 
market system. In present and past functionings of command-type econo- . 
mies, we can find no real evidence that central control of human resource 
allocation results in more efficient allocation than that attained^by 
.the market--even with its imperfections. 
' *"* * 

A second point with respect to the guiding of human" resources by 
a ce.ntral authority is that, where maintenance of political and« economic 
freedom is in' itself a goal, central control of human resource decision- 
making processes in unacceptable* ^ 

Third, once, an economy becomes* very large and integrated, the 
control of individual economic decisions involving entrance in the labor 
force becomes extremely complex and is U.- virtual impossibility. 

The command model will, therefore, have to be discarded on the 

basis that there is no evidence to support the proposition that the ^ 
command system could aidocate human resources more efficiently than the 
market system*. Aside from the fact that it subverts personal economic 
and political freedoms, the control of human resource decisions is a 
practical impossibility .in the complex economies of the reaT world* . 



'Somewhere between these two alternative's lie actual approaches to 
manpower and educational" planning in the United. States. The' following 
sections examine some of these approaches. J ^ ^ ^- 
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MANPWER AND EDUCATJONAL PLANNING 
IN- THE UNITED -SIA'£ES_, ■ 



Historical BackRi'ound 



ERIC 



Although manpower and occupational planning undoubtedly began 
with man himself (Morton, 196.8; Morton, 1969), only recently has planning 
' .been trfeated as anything more than a personal activity, at least in the 
field of human resources.' The Employment Act of 1946, for example, set 
forth the government's commitment to maintain maximum employment, while 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 Indicated the govern- 
ment's conpern with potential bottlenecks- in manpower arising from the 
^limited amount of training and education in neede.d* labor skill areas. * 
Subsequent legislation, such as the Vocational Education Act, further 
strengthened- that commitment. 

Full employment was and is thought to be attained when the* rate 
of unemployment is at or near four percent. ^In 1962, Vhe Senate Sub- 
^committee on Employment and Manpower (1964) realized that this level 

• could, be maintained* only if two conditions were met: first, the' main- 
tenance o£ high levels of aggregate demand and, second, the identifica- - 
tion and elimination of ' frictional and* structural unemployment. 

• ^ , The subcommittee proposed that an aggresssive and integrated man** 
power policy be employed' to reduce ^struct^ural unemployment • Structura 
unemployment results when changes irt the nature of production processes 
or in the composition of demand for output are such that— people are not 
able to be employed because of age, race, sex, and draining or education. 

If. * 

In effect, changes in the structure of production, if not met by 

• changes in the structure of the labor market, will result in unemploy- 
ment. Elimination of this type ot unemployment can come ab.out,only by 
retraining workers for new jobs. In many cases, discrimination also . . 
contributes to the structural problem. 

Of course, retraining, education, and removal of discrimination 
take time to implement. The time factor was ^recognized in the Manpower 
Development and Training Act which called fot pianniiig -f or future Struc- 
' tural changed in the econonr/. Section 102 of the Act specifically 
called for the establishment of new "techniques and methods for detecting 
in advance the potential impact of automation, technological -progress 
[and] ,^ . • changes in the structures of production and demand on the use 
of the nation's human •resources . '* 

Manpower and educational planning arose^ primarily out of the 
mandate of the MDTA in an attempt to ward off any future misallocations 
resulting from structural difficulties* 
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— , W4rCh respect to the actuals-planning process itself, Lester (1966, 
6) points out' that 

since manpo\;riir planning, is based on th« application oi: foresight, 

the first step in any planning program is the development of 

research so 'as to improve the forecasting, by skill categories, " 

of demand and supply 'for the nation and for particular industries 

and areas. 

- Planners in the United States have certainly had forecasts" available to ' 
them. The decade of the 1960 's produced many variants of techniques 

and estimates of manpower demands and supplies for everything from par- 
ticular occupations at the local level to aggregate projections of the 
labor force for the nation. The projection techniques presently in use 
are employer surveys, extrapolations of trends, econometric techniques,, 
and the job vacancy-occupational out look, approach J Regardless of the 
particular projection technique used, the most common manpower criterion 
used by manpower and educational pT^npers today is the sorcalled re- 
quirements approach^ - . - • . ' 

Simply stated, under this approach certain assumptions are made 
by the planner regard^g levels of output of particular industries. 
These assumed levels 6'f outpvit could be considered as socially optimal 
goals but are more likely to be probable goalSe • The size and composi- ' 
tion of the labor ^forcei that would be required to meet these levels are 
then calculated. Under usual circumstances, these requirem^.nts are 
translated into occupational categories and educational demands, with , 
the educational system expected to gear either up or down to reflect 
changes in the anticipated requirements. The educational system^t^kes ,^ 
^ demand as given and attempts to aid thfe market by providing a labor 
f 6rce 'in the correct quantity and quality to meet future demands. 

■ Of course, economists have argued against the efficacy of 'inch 
an approach,* proposing. at different times and places, al ternative cri- 
teria rooted more deeply in economic theciy. One alternative, the . 
social demand criterion, states that the supply of education should be 
provided to that point at which i<t is equal to the inarket demand for 
it. This criterion, however, does not adequately account for the 
possibility that' resources have alternative uses, nor does it provide 
any guidelines for the issue of society's valuation of the costs and 
benefits 'o{ educat;ion. Likewise, where we have market impediments and 
externalities, can we expect the market" alone to al loca^<- educational 
reisources correctly? 

Anb^i^ alt<irnative, the cost -benefit or rate-of-return approach, 
is, theoretically at least, the most appealing. In considering educa- 
tion as an inv-estment in human resources, this technique suggests that 
resources should bes^devoted to education up to that point at which the . 
rate of return to eduction is equal to the rate of return on alterna- 
tive investnients. Tho d^ta lifritations and methodological complexities 
of this approach have thus i^t hindered its use by manpcvc'er planners. 
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The Manpower- Requirements Approach* 
V Tomorrow's Manpower Needs . 



An examination of the particular methods of . generating forecasts 
of labor demand and supply for use in determining "requirements" for 
manpower and educational planning purposes reveals that the determination 
of labor force participation rates plays a crucial ^ole in the mechanics 
of .plaiiiiing and- projections^/ * ^ i. 

. '\ The total supply of labor, either to a region or to the nation as 
a whojle, can be determined only if the population and the work propensi- 
ties pf groups within that population are known. In the long run, the 
compofeiti.on pf the population shifts quite drastically, and since, as 
is. dilcusseif later,, Xtie w^ propensities of different grdups in the 
econonw* differ greatly, the lalTof force availabilities can also shift 
substantially. 

The absolt^te si'^e^.of -the labor force, to repeat, depends on two 
factors: the size of the population and the propensity of the population 
to participate in the labor force. As will be seen later, a great deal 
of evidence' has been presented concerning the *long-run stability of 
aggregate labor force participation rates. Long-run estimates of the 
aggregate labor force, therefore, are primarjuly subject to the long-run 
changes in tUe absolute size of the popul,ation. In light of this comment, 
why aren't manpower and educational planners more conceirned with factors 
affecting population changes rather than with factors affecting labor 
force' participation rates? 

There are two replies to this question.. First, stability in the 
labor force participation rate occurs because of "offsetting movements in 
the^rates of groups within that population, and there is no reason to. 
assume that these rates will continue to be offsetting or that they are, 
for certain geographic "areas , smaller than for ttte nation as a whole. 
Second, while aggregate labor force participation rates have been stable 
over time, niovements in the rates within the population— especially among 
women— have been far from stable.. The changing composition of the labor 
force is what is of inten^st to planners. 

Tomorrow's Manpower Needs (1971) focuses attention on the regional 
needs of planners— where most planning takes place, especially with 
respect to. occupational education. The Appendix to Volume 1 of Tomorrow' s 
Manpower Needs includes a detailed discussion cf how state labor force 
projections are developed (pp, 99-105). There is a heavy reliance on 
either aggregate l^bor force projections or projections of the labor force 
participation rates of the age-sex-race components of the regional popula- 
• tion. The participation rates themselves, are projected as dependent vari-c 
ables whose future movements are related in some time trend relationship 
of the past ratio of state participation rates to national participation 
rates. This state ratio is ca^tulated f^is^^ome future year, assuming 
that the* national rate^(the denominator) is known. The calculated state'' 



participacion rate for each .age-sex-race group is multiplied by the 
expected, future population to yield an aggregxite labor force roLal for 
the state. 



Requiremen£s^b$^occupat-ions are calculated separately by esti- 
mating future demand for labor by industry and b-y disaggregating by 
occupation. From this operation, a matrix of o6oupations is derived 
which reflects the occupational groups required to produce^some expected 
levt^l, of output. The sum of all occupational groups derived from this 
opexacion reflects aggregate demand conditions for labor, while the 
labor force estimates derived from population and participation rates 
■ reflect expected supply. If the .two estimates of labor force are not 
e^ual, certain policy proposals can be made; due to the natiftre of the 
methodology .and the results obtained, however, these proposals can only 
be of a general nature. Possible policy alternatives, depending upon 
whether demand fo.r labor is greater or less than supply, are to in- 
crease or decrease the population or the participation rates or to plan 
for a slower or faster rate of industrial growth to account for either^ 
the surplus* or shortage of labor. ' ; • 

' \ ' 

\This approach has been .shown to be deficient in several respect's • 
First, nd- policy. recommendations with respect to structural labor prob- 
lems are possible. For example, an equating of demand for and supply ^ 
of labor, using this methodology, imj^Jies no policy change, when, in 
fact, there is evidence that at full employment levels, at the national 
level at least, substantial unemployment exists among certain labor 
markee^groups — especially those considered jto^ be marginal. ^ 

Second, the link between occupational requirements and educational 
requirements is, as Gannicott and Blaug (1973, p. 58) state, "one cft^^ the 
weakest links in the manpower forecasting chain*' because of the failure 
of the methodology to account for both the demand for and supply of 
personnel who are trained or educated at given levels. 

i 

The present methodology §lso conceatrates tx>q heavily on the 
employer's demand for skilled personnel wffen, in fac\,. as- tienison (1964) 
argues, the population's demand for educa:»tion has increased as well as ' 
the -employer's demand for more highly skilled manpower . \ Both, therefore, 
must be taken into account to arrive at any sort of rational manpo\.rer 
and educational i^lanning policy. In fact, given the eviden^te (Folger and 
Nam; 1964; Jaffe and Froomkin, 1968; D^nison-, 1964), more em'^phajiis needs 
to be placed on the supply ^side and on the effects of educaciotxal level 
on the suj)ptly of lab.or since there is some indication that employers 
demand personnel with higher levels of training because the populist ion 
itself has- become better trained'. '^This view implies that the dema'iid for 
more highly trained personnel may have been supply-induced. \^ 

The importance of examining more carefully the supply decisions\ 
of the labor force cannot be underplayed, especially with regard to the \ 
marginal labor force groups. Walter Heller (196^) jjoted, for. example, 
that when the overall unemployment rate stood at a low level of. four 
percent, much higher rates were generally recorded for the marginal ede- 
ments in the labor force--e.g., 10.8 p.ercent for teenagers, 8.0 percent^ 
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for blacks, and 9»4 percent for the unskilled- in Heller's words, 

"These high' specif ic un^mplo.,ment rates, which per.sist even when the 

general rate, fplls co an acceptable level, are th« essence of the prob- 
' lem of structural unemployment*" * ■ 

Heller does vol mention that high unemployment rates for the * 
marginal labor groups may reflect a much deeper structural problem— that 
of the discouraged worker who is not included as an -unemployed worker* 
As has been mentioned earlier, and as- will be seen later, workers' dis- 
couragement and the number of discouraged workers vary inversely with 
.the overall level of economic activity* What this means, in terms of 
participation rates and unemployment, is that* the level of discourage- 
ment for any individual worker decreases as the level of economic activity 
increases', causing him to enter the labor market' in search of a job.- 
What is more than likely to,be^the case, however, is that because he was 
a marginal worker in the first place, he will probably not be employed 
because he is less productive, less educated, and perhaps discriminated 
against because of his sex or age* 

^ Ivt^^ese cases,, then, the observed unemployment rate at any point 
ref lect$ only part of the deeper structural problem* That is why, in 
the. research discussed in later sections, strong correlations are 
observed between the participation rates for these marginal labor groups 
and the level of unemployment. People who find themselves e^ducated, but 
with the wrong skills, may be in a similar situation with respect to the 
effect of discouragement* 

To remedy this situatign'. Heller calls for improvement in the 
education and training of these marginal groups and the alleviation of ^ 
the market-distorting effects of discrimination* ' ^ 

One additional point must be made with respect to the marginal 
labor force attachment of certain groups in the population. It has been 
argued, and quite convincingly, that the pace of technology has been"^ 
such that the demand for more highly educated labor has increased rela- 
tive to that of the less educated, in effect^ weakening the relative posi- 
tion of the marginal labor force participant* If this is true, the need 
for examining the effect of education (and other factors) on the labor 
force becomes even more important. ^ . 



Comparative Analysis and Evaluation 
^ of Predictive Methodologies 

» 

The market model was seen to* be theoretically capable of providing 
an efficient allocation of human resources, but, realistically, impedi- 
ments such as discrimination, cost of retraining, and inadequate informa- 
tion concerning job alternatives lead to unsatisfactory -solutions-* -The 
command model likewise was seen to be unsatisfactory in light of the . 
desir^ to "maintain political and economic freedom as well as efficiency 
in the United ^States- In actual practice, the United States, in its 
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approach to planning, depends primarily on Che market to achieve dvsired 
results. The approach most z'SneraTly us<>d— r.He ma:u>ovrer rx^quiremeiu.s 
approach— -has been attacked on both conce.ptual and methodological gcounds, 
leaving room for more research , on the supply side of the labor market. 
* » > 

The predictive attempts on the supply side have dealt 'mainly with 
'the aggregate labor force for the nation. These forecasts will fce'dis- 
cussed with respect to estimation of labor force participation rates; . 

* •» 

The Bureau bf Labor Statist ics ibLS) estimates labor force particir 
pation rates ^through analysis of trenas in the ratios of state to national 
participation and aggregate paf ticipacion rates of the various age«sex- 
race groups over tinie^ In 1970, the Bureau's tistimate underpr'edicted the 
size of the female labor force by six percent— -an underpredict ion due 
primarily to changes in the labor force participacj.on rate o'f women. 
Rosenblum^ (1972, p. 23) sc£ttes that the probability that the ''growth of [ 
the female labor force attributable to positive changes in participation* 
rates since. 1966 has been well beyond a level explainable by eGonomic 
factors alone," .implying that the Bureau failed to account for these 
"other" factors. Rosenblum also points out the possibility that the 
Bureau's- projection of the size of the labor force for 1975 is also 
likely to underpredict tha female labor force by another six pefpent. 

An earlier analysis of BLS projections (Swerdloff, 1969) showed 
that the. projected and actual size* of <tho. labor force in 1970 was nearly * 
oh target*-*-in the aggregate . It was pointed out, however, that this, was 
true mainly because the number of women in the labor market x^as under- 
estima^d while the number of men was overestimated. If planners had 
to be fiftncerned only with aggregates, the offsetting errors* would cer- 
tainly contribute, to the,ef f iciency of forecas'ts,- but, as Swerdloff 
states, "Planners^who must be concerned with training workers to 'meet 
future occupational r^equjj^&ments heed* to know the age and Sex of workers 
in the labor force in estimating potential labor supply." 

On examination, the Burca^u's estimates of the size of the -future 
labor force, by group, came closest for those* groups that normally exhibit 
stabil-ity with respect to participation rates (total labor force, 29-44 • 
years old), and deviated most from the actual for fchos/i groups with 
gr<?atest sensitivity in participation, rates (women, older workers). 

Two Authors, in addition to the Bureau of l^bor Statistics, have* 
attempted to predict size of the labor force in 1970, which provides an 
opportunity to compare the accuracy of the three forecasts, 

Alfred Telia (1965), in using a' lagged empioyment-populatioh ratio 
by age-sex to predict future JLabor forc^, exceeded BLS estimates for 1970 
by on^i million persons. His" pro jection also; understated total labor force 
increases but by less than the BLS. 'Both Telia and the BLS overpredicted 
"^1^ pa rti xipa t^ion _ ra te s^ and. gross ly understated the younger women's 
labor"fbrce participation rates/ tolla's nvodal grossly overstated older 
worker \abor force participation, V7hile the RLS came closer to the actual 
level. ' I 
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Dernburg £t al^. (*1966), in projecting the total lab^ force, 
achi:4yed better results than the BLS but poorer than Telia* "^n Dern- • 
butt's case, the total. labor force was underestimated because of under- 
es^ilmations of both* male'- and female labor fotce participation rates. 
Dernburg^s model, therefore, came closer to predicting the magnitude of 
the increase in female labor force participation as'well as anticipating 
the downturn in male labor force participation^ ^ j. 

Dernburg's batter 'estimation of the magnitude of the change*^ in ^ 
labor force participation resultecl* from the fact that a |*reab de^l of 
unemployment was unadc<>unted for 'by the BLS; BLS base estimates were 
lower^tfi'an they should have been* because of slackened overall economic 
conditions which tend to shrink the Aize of the labor force due to the 
numlJer "of* discouraged workers who leave the labor force. . 

In sum, the models which' incorpor2te cyclical sensitivities of 
the labor for.ce as well as disaggregated groups. and their corresponding 
participation determinants ;seem better able to predict actual lat^pr 
force behavior of t;he type needed by, ^or.of the most potential use to, 
manpov7er and educational planners. The review of literature section 
concerning determinants of laboB force participation *sliould show why the, 
performance of these models was to be expected. 

' Markel^ theory practice and performance have been seen to diverge 
.somewhat for a number of reasons. In terms of labor f orce^participation 
of marginal groups, an estimate mus^ be made of whether the choice of' 
these groups not*' to be in the labor, force (at different points in the 
business cycled is rational'. ThatMs, given standard work-leisure-typ^ 
Choices and giy6n the wag^'rate,^ is labor rational when it decides in 
fayor^^^of leisure over work? Of course^ thi work ethic in the United 
States is such that "normal*^ thinking is that ..it is better to work than 
not to work. In order fco jud^e^ *fromsan efficiency standpoint-, whether 
a decision' not- to participate i6 indeed "rational," v>e need to incor- 
porate into. the .work- leisure model factors other than just income gene- 
rated from the.vTttll decision because -the effects of> working are likely 
to be both positwfe and negative. Discrimination, '-in particular, may 
affect the work-leisure decision of labor in ^uch.a, way ast^o distort 
thu policy implications which could result from the analysis. ,For 
example, if a^black worker is not worfcin§ in a particular occupation 
which, pays relatively high wages, ^while a whit^worker of^the same 
productivity level is working, it might be inferred that the black worker 
places more value on' leisure than on Vork, relatively speaking. The 
policy" called for, if this ^were, the true situation, is to adjust the 
motivations of -the black worker in such a way as to affect the work- 
leisure decision more in favor of work. 

If, hov/ever, discrimination were present, then the wage offered 
to the black man would have to be discounted by some amount to account 
for the 'condition. The adjusted wage, therefore, would reflect the true 
alternatives offered\to the black man; the black m^n's decision would ^ 
imply rationality; and proper policy now would be aimed at the elimina- 
tion of discrimination— not at changing the black worker *"s motivations. 
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' . Before we can i-ncorporate intp the work- leisure model factors 
oth6r^ than Income, it is necessary to exploVe the nature of thje decermi- 
nants of the work»decision and the'magnitude and direction of its effect 
upon the work decisions of different labor .groups . Because planners 
must work through the market to achieve their goals, they need to know 
^hese magnitudes in order to educate and train labor in those skills that 
employers demand.' A necessary condition f or .an,.*'ideal" is that .the demand 
and supply functions, for all labor groups, intersect. Necessary and 
sufficien^'t conditions call not only for this intersection^ but also for 
^nO? excess^or 'shortages ^in -quantities supplied or demanded. ' / 
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The question of determinants of rates of labor^force participation 
is basically one of determinants o^ the .supply of labor. • Discussion of 
the aggregate labor force revolves around several issues: (1) the 
appropriateness of the labor force participation rate as a measure of 
labor supply, and (2). the* stability of the 'participation rate over time. 
A third point'of contention has been the unit of Mie labor force w,ith 
whicH to measure the' participation rate: should it be the individual or 
the family?^" ' ' ' ^ ' 

A considerable amount of research concerning short^^term cyclical 
9hanges in th^^labor supply has spawned two opposing hypotheises: (1) -the 
vl!additional worker" hypothesis, which states that the size- pf the labor 
f^rce is inversely related to the* level of economic activity;, and (2) 
tne "discouraged worker" hypothesis, which holds that the size of the 
ll^or force varies? .direct I'y with the l^vel of economic activity. 

Each of these hypotheses is discussed in turnV. TJi^oughput the 
discussion, it must b^ remembere<d that different groups in the labor 
foi?ce are affected differently* by each of these factors as well as a 
host of other factors. Thu$, several groups within the labor force will 
be discussed in more detail. 



The Supply of Labor 

>' ^ 

The appropriateness of ^.the labor force participation rate as a y 
measure df the supply of .labor has been questioned because it appears 
be an allr-or-nothing approach and, therefore, does not adequately accodnt 
for adjustments that can be made by labor at several margins (Fleisher, 
J971)* Economic theory, however, suggests that, as admeasure of ag^te- 
gate labor supply, the labor force participation rate is satisfactory. 
As^ Friedman (1971, p. 6) states, we are interested essentially in the 
"factors that determine the fraction of the total labor force that is 
offered for sale in the market" with a given population (short-run) and 
with a changing population ( long-run) . the labor force participation ' 

^ra|:e, as defined, is that fract-ion of the population that is working or 
seeking work''^ and is consistent with theory. Friedman offers two addi- 
tional points. First, the number of people offering; their services in., 
the labor market can vary regardless of institutional arrangements since 

^the" actions of individuals have no effect on the market. If it were 
true that the labor, force participation rate reflects an all-or-nothing 
labor supply concept and that, as some , have argued, the rate is fixed 



/ ' : 

'^See U. S. Department of Labor'.. BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 
1711, Bureau of Lab,or Statistics, 1971, specifically Chapter 1, for a 
more complete discussion of the concept and measurement of the labor fore 



by institutional factors, then under perfect' competition, a rate fixed 
either above or belo\>' the market rate would result in either all or none 
of the population offering their labor services. Neither case has ever . 
been recorded since the labor force has considerable leeway in adjust-r^" 
to market conditions* ' 

The second point of contention is that, while a single individual 
may view the work v^eek as being* fixed, all v^orkers together can determine 
the nu"iber of hours chat they work, and any institutional impediments 
can be overcome through unified action* 

Therefore, while the labor force participation rate may be an 
imperfect way to measure labor supply," it is an acceptable one, at least 
on theoretical grounds. Other acceptable measures are hours worked per 
day; week, or year and weeks" worked per yef*r, 

Clarence Long's (1958) statement that the "labor force participa-- 
tion in relation to population as a whole did not change materially 
during peacetime periods of rising income and tiigh employment" signifies 
the hypothesis that there is unusual stability in the aggregate labor 
force participation rate over time. Other res^earchers have expressed 
support of and provided additional evidence for i-ong's thesis (Klein 
and Kosabrud, 1961; Denison, 1962). 

The widespread belief in constancy of aggregate participation 
rates is reflected in most projections of the labor force. ^The Manpower 
Report of the President of 1964, for example, prepared projections of , ' 
the labor force participation rates for the population aged 14 years and 
over. These participation rates were projected to be 57.0 percent f or > 
both 1970 and 1975. , 

The contention thSt aggregate labor force participation rates 
remain stable oyer time stemmed from, the belief that labot supply deci- 
sions by various labor market groups shift in such a way. as to,^offset 
one another. Table 1 demonstrates t;he stability in the VggregatI rate 
over a 25-year period..^nd shows that it was the decline i,n^nia're labor 
force participation rates and the incfe^se in female rates Which caused 
long-term aggregate stability over this tim^ period- 

Women n:ay have both pushed and pulled young and elderly males 
from the labor force, to some extent seeking jobs that had 
been sought by males, and to some exteAt being'drawn into the 
/ labor force by the vacuum left by the exodus' of males for 
other reasons (Long,' 1958, 23), 

Reasons for the increases and decreases in female and male labor 
fotce participation rates will be discussed in detail later- For now, 
this argument is presented to point out the need for analyzing in detail 
the various grQups within fche labor force. Cxar.iination of aggregate data 
alone would lead analysts and especially planners to make incorrect deci- 
sions regarding the future size of the labor force, especially when the 
age, sex, and racial compositions of the local population differ sub- 
stantially from the national average. 
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Table I. 


Historical Rates of 


Labor Force Participation 






Total Rate of 
Labor Force 

rsL r L 1 u 1 pa l i o ii 


Male Rate of 
Labor Force 


Female JRate of - 
Labor -Torce VT" 

Pp T'f' i^nA t" 1 nVV' • • 

1 CX L U ^ V X. V^ll 


- 

1948 


59.4 


87.0 


' 32^7 


19^5-3-^^ 


. 60.2 


86.9 


34.5^ 


1958 


60.4 


Q c r\ 


. J / • I 


-1963 


59.6 


82.2 


38,3 r 


1968 


60.7 


81.2 


41^6 ^ 




614 




44 . 7 

\~ 


Source: 


Manpower Report of the President, April, 1974, 


p. 253. 



As stated previously, classical economic theory suggestecj that 
the supply of labor results from an individual' decision in the choice 
between work ancl leisure* Changes in wage, rat-es involve ^inc*bme and sub- 
stitution effects, the relative sizes of which determine the slope of 
the supply curve of. labor; that is, the sensitivity of the response of- • 
labor I to changes in the wage rate. In the case of an individual, in^'the. 
classical theory sense, work and leisure were the only two alternatives; . 
and excluded other productive uses of one's time. Thus, simply stated^ 
classical economic theory assumed that the supply of labor of-any indi- 
vidual was a function of the wage rate he vras offered. Mincer's (19"62) 
contribution, a major one that* complemented classical theory, was that 
the correct unit of observation of labor supply is not th$ individual _ , 
because an individual's labor offering is not a simple function of wage 
rate. Rather, it is a complex function affected by alternatives- other 
than tne work- leisure ones assumed in classical theory. The individual's 
supply of labor,, therefore, may be a function of his participation within 
a tamily unit, where the supply of labor of the f ami ly is offered in 
response to many different wage rates and labor offerings within the 
family [which can be substituted for one another (within limits, of course). 
As Minder states (p* 66) "Recognition of the family context of leisure and 
work choices, and of the home-market dichotomy within the world of work, 
is essential for any analysis of labor force behavior." In this case 
Mincer was referring to married ^women and men. For unmarried people, he 
points but that the individual is the correct unit of observation but 
that thk analysis must take place in the context of other than work- 
leisure' choices , (Education, for example, represents a rational alterna- 
tive to either work or leisure and exerts a substantial influence on 
supply of labor ) ^ 
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Thus, even in the ^aggregate welare forced to consider different 
decision-making units in order to understand labor force participation. 
The determinants of a married female's decision to seek employment may 
be quite different from the determinants of a single woman's decision. 

Though the .aggregate labor force' participation rate .tends to be, 
somewhat stable over time,- it is an accepted fact that tfiere is varia- 
tion in participation among labor groups for any given period of time, 
especially between and among sexes, ages, and races. 

At this point, it would be beneficial to define briefly some 
labor force concepts as well as to discuss some problems inherent in 
their use and interpretation. Employed persons are those who, during a 
survey week, did any work at all as paid employees or who worked at 
least 15 hours as unpaid workers in a family-operated enterprise • Also 
included are those who**^ere not working but who had jobs or businesses 
from which 'they were temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, 
vacation, labor dispute, or personal reasons. Unemployed persons inciud 
those who ^^id not work at all during a given survey week provided they 
were looking for and were available for work during the reference period 
The total labor force is comprised of both employed and unemployed 
workers. All. other persons are not considered to be in the labor force 
(Bancroft, 1957, p. 72). 

^ There are two important reasons why the unemployment rate, as 
calculated, may not indicate 'the true labor market situation. First, 
all data regarding the labor force are based on samples of the popula- 
tion. The rates as calculated are, therefore, subject to sampling error 
Given^.a sample size and a level of unemployment — say, three million 
workers if the sample estimates show unemployment at fiv,e percent of the 
labbr force— the chances are one in three that the* sampling error could 
be as high as 0.J9 percent. In other words, the probability that the 
actual unemployment rate li^s somewhere between 4.81 and 5.19 percent is 
767?^ 

Second, the unemployment rate reflects only that group in the 
labor force who are looking for work. Not counted as unemployed are 
those who are entirely 'out of the labor force for a number of reasons, 
one of which is likely to be discouragement. These concepts and defi- 
nitions were discussed because they are central to the discussion of the 
short-run movements in labor supply. 



'For a complete and technical discussion of labor force concepts 
the reader is referred toi U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Handbook of Methods ,' 1970. 

^"^'"^The reader should note that a great deal of research has been 
conducted on the problem of hidden unemployment. As part of the literr 
ature it has been suggested that the number of poorly educated potential 
workers is considered *to be underestimated. See Flaim (1973), Gastwirth 
(1973), Mincer (1973a), KillingsworLh (1968), and Ki 1 lingsworth (1970). 
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i Researchers have noted the, fact that many short-run fluctuations 

in labor force participation rates .occur for the aggregate labor for^ce 
.and for specific labor groups- As mentioned previously, two hypotheses 
have been formulated to explain short-run or cyclical movements in labor 
supply: one is the additional worker thesis; the other, the discouraged 
worker thesis. 

The additional worker thesis suggests that the size of the labor- 
force is inversely related to the level of economic activity. Woytinsky 
(1953) is considered to be the originator of the formal expression of 
this thesis which, in his words, states that: ^ 

0 

* Duririg the depression the number of persons seeking jobs 
fends <to outrun tfhe- number of persons who. have lost jobs. On 
- "the other hand, with progressive recovery, the re-employment 
of gainful workers is likely to bring about the gradual with- 
drawal of additional job seekers. 

Woytinsky's analysis applies mainly to perio.ds of economic depres- 
sion. Simply stated,, the additional worker hypothesis suggests that 
when cuts in family income are large and long- lasting, the need for any 

" member of the family to find employment becomes that much greater--so 
much greater, in fact, that normal impediments to labor force partici- 
pation will be overcome. The result is increased unemployment and a 
larger labor force than would otherwise have been the case. Therefore, 
if operable, the additional worker' hypothesis tends to act as a dis- 
equilibriating factor, swelling the labor force and unemployment in 
times of economic downturn. In the 193 O's, Woytinsky estimated "addi- 
tional workers" represented 10 to 25 percent of the work force, implying 

^that for every increase of 1,000 in the labor force, unemployment would 
increase from 1;100 to 1,250. , 

The opposite thesis, that^f the ^discouraged worker",*" assumes a 
direct relationship between the. level of economic activity and th*i labor 
force The primary contention of the discouraged worker thesis is that 
'limited employment opportunities during depressed periods discourage 
entrance into the labor market of those individuals who might otherwise 
seek jpbs, and those who lose jobs leave the labor market out of dis-' 
couragement. 

Several authors have tested the relative strengths of the two 
opposing views, and these efforts are reviewed briefly here. It should 
be pointed out that this discussion deals with marginal labor force 
participants. Nearly all researchers agree that the labor force partici- 
pation of prime age males is essentially unaffected by the level of 
business activity, 



Long (1958) found no significant change in overall labor force 
participation rates for 1930, 1940, and i9S0.->years of relatively dif- 
ferent levels of economic activity. Thefeo^results suggest a combined 
effect of both forcesr-additional and discouraged worker— ap work 
■ in such a way as to offset one another. / This offsetting influence of 
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the discouraged and additional worker is further .substantiated by Hansen 
(1961) and in two papers by Dernburg and Strand (1964, 1966). 

Hansen's model, using gross additions to unemployment from 
sources ^outside the labor force and from those keeping house, showed 
that^the^se gross flows fluctuated with the level of unemployment. While 
the gross additions to the^ unemployment level are to be expected because 
people are being di scrap loyed, Hansen noticed that approximately 40 per- 
cent of Che total addition to uneraployment carae from outside the labor 
force. Thus, even though the economy -was contracting and people were 
losing jobs, others who were not previously in the labor force were 
entering, only to be unemployed. 

On the one hahd, this evidence suggested "additional worker" 
behavior— especially among housewives, w^o constituted nearly one-half 
of the added workers. On the other hand, ^ -Hansen data revealed that 
reductions in uneraployment over time occur in response to cyclical 
changes in business activity, suggesting that the. discouraged worker 
hypothesis^ is also o perable . The important point with regard tro the 
simultaneous additions and subtractions to the unemployed ranks, Hansen 
pointed out, is "that they, in fact, cancel out one another, ler\ding 
support to Long's stable participation rate hypothesis and somewhat 
weakening Woytinsky's argument- Hansen's evidence, • and that of others, 
indicates that a recession would have to be quite severe in order, to 
have the additional worker effect outweigh the discouraged worker 
phenoraenon to such an. extent that it would lead to an increase in the 
Jabor force in periods df falling business activity. 

Dernburg and Strand, in an econometric analysis of labor force- 
, population ratios for various groups in the econotriy, concluded that the 
discouraged worker effect is present to the extent that for every .two 
workers who lost their jobs, one person withdrew from the labor force.. 
The discouraged worker hypothesis was substantiated in all but three of 
the 14 groups tested by Dernburg and Strand. The additional worker 
hypothesis was also substantiated in Dernburg and Strand's analysis, 
again for all but three age-sex groups* 

The calculation of relative elasticities of 'labor force partici- 
pation rates for the 14 age-sex groups showed that labor force partici- 
pation tended to be highly responsive to changes in total employment 
when group employraent was also highly responsive. Dernburg and -Strand's 
earlier study, however, convincingly argued that the discouraged worker 
effect is generally the dominant' one, even though both are operating. 

Hansen (1961) provided some possible explanations for this con- 
clusion: (1) recessions have not been severe enough to evoke the kind 
of additional worker effect envisioned by Woytinsky; (2) income supple- 
menLs in the form of unemployment compensation tend to lessen the effect 
on the family unit of the primary worker's being unemployed; (3) many 
families have cash assets or other forms of wealth upon which they can 
rely in times of financial stress; and (4) there is a relative unavail- 
ability of large supplies of ''additional workers/' 



\' The Strand and Dernburg and Hansen models offer a great c^al of 
insight into aggregate labor force participation decisions and into the'^ 
contribution to that aggregate behavior by various population groups. 
The predictive power of the models, particularly Dernburg and Strand's 
model, for the aggregate seems to be quite high, with a coefficient of 
.determination of over .93 and a standard error of estimate of *000115. 

None of the aggregate models, however, offers reasons or evidence 
why certa^i.n^ groups within that aggregate act the way they do with 
respect tb^ labor force participation'. All that is known ftom the evi- 
dence presented thus far is that aggregate .labor force participation rates 
tend to be stable over time and that the stability is caused by cancel- 
ling out the discouraged worker and additional workeJ^ effects . What 
is necessacy at this point is'^jsome knowledge of the motivations of , 
various populations w.ith regard- to job-seeking or job-ignoring behavior- 

THie next section is organized in the following manner. Empirical 
and analytical evidence is presented (when available) on the actual 
labor force participation behavior of the specific labor force groups: 
single and married women, minority groups, elderly persons, secondary 
and postsecpndary graduates, and educational dropouts. Motivations for 
the observed behavior are given, with empirical testing of those causal, 
effects whenever available. <' - ^ 



Factors Influencing the Labor Force 
Participation of Women 



Women in the labor force present special problems to the^analyst. 
In fact, the category "women" itself is probably too broad to allow one 
to understand or to explore fully all of the factors that determine 
whether a woman will be ijn the labor force,. For the most part, women 
are considered marginal participants in the labor force, that is, able 
to move easily into and out of the labor force. Their decisions con- 
cerning participation are subject to childbirth, home duties, and the 
labor supply decisions of their husbands. Of course, single women are 
free of some of these influences, and, as expected, their labor force 
participation differs significantly from their married counterparts, 
single women.having significantly higher partipation rates than married 
women. For women in general, participation rates have risen dramati- 
cally over the last several decades, although married women's rates 
increased at a much more rapid pace than those, of nonmarried women, 
narrowing the gap, somewhat between the participation rates of married 
and. single women. The gap between participation rates for single and 
married women also exists for blacks, ,but black women as a' whole differ 
significantly from white women regardless of marital status. This 
black-white discrepancy in participation rates will be discussed in more' 
detail later. 
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Single Women 

In 1947 the proportion of single women to married women in the * 
labor force^^was one to one; by 1972 married women were over two times 
more, prevalent in the labor force than single women (ui S. Department, of 
Labor, 197^)* The reason for this change is that married women have 
been enterjkig the labor force in ever-increasing numbers while the labor 
force participation rates for females of ail age groups has increased 
only slightly over the last sevei^al decades. 

Sing^le women's participation in the labor force, to a large 
extent, resefnbles that of men in terms of the life cycle of work be- 
havlor. The proportion of single women of working age who are employed 
nearly equals the employment rate among single^ men, and their work 
continuity is much more like that of men than, of married wdmen. The 
average single woman enters the labor force at the age of 20, works for 
approximately 40 years, and then lives in retirement for approximately 
13 years -(Lewis, 1968, p. 96). 

For single women, the work decision is complicated by many factors 
not all of which can be easily quantified. Some deal directly with eco- 
nomic motives, some -with fatnily responsibility, ^nd 9thers with custom, 
sdcietal attitudes,, and the need for self-actua,lization and self." 
realization. - . 

The factors which affect the labor force participation of single 
females generally are not unique to single women. The fact that women's 
labor force participation differs significantly according to marital 
status is not due to the factor of marital status per se , but rather to* 
the factors that affect the two groups--married and single—in different 
ways. 

Bowen and Finegan (1969) stress the important fact that the 
catefory "single women'' is probably the most heterogeneous group in the 
labor force. It contains women who have never married, women who were 
once married, women who are heads of families, women who are members of 
families headed by someone else, and women who live alone. This diver- 
sity, of course, makes it very difficult to generalize with respect to, 
the factors that affect labor force participation, and this fact shpuld 
be kept in mind throughout the discussion of the follpwing determinants 
of labor force participation among single females. 

The determinants to be discussed in the following sections are: 
marital status, earnings, age, education, presence of children, school 
attendance, training, and demand for labor. 

Marital status . In their discussion of marital status -as a 
determinant of single women's labor, force participation, Bowen a\:d Fine- 
gan are referring ,to past marital experience. Table 2 classifies women 
into four groups: (1) never married, (2) separated or divorced, (3) 
widowed, and (4) husband absent. 
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Table 2. Adjusted Labor Force Partic^ation Rates for Single Women 
Aged 25 to 54, by Marital Status % 



All Single Women Ad justed Labor Force Participation Rate 



9 

Never ma fried 91.27q 

Separated or divorced ^ * * ^88*5% 

4 

W^.dowed 80.57o 

Husband absent ^ 66.27o 



Source: Bowen and Finegan (1969, p. 243). , > 

» 

The adjusted labor force participation rate can be interpreted in 
the following* manner. If f*ll single women in this group were identical, 
in schooling, "other" income, age, and color, their participation rates 
would be a& indicated in the table. Interpreted in .this way, the dif- 
ferences in participation rates reflect ""only^. the effects of marital 
status. The differences between women who were never married and sepa- 
rated or divorced women are not statistically significant, while for 
other ^groups: the' participation rates differ significantly from one 
another. 

Bowen and Finegan reported, that the particular ranking of single 
women was due to the following differences among these groups: (1) 
taste for work, (2) presence of young children, (3) family status, 
(4) financial resources, and (5) expected market wage rates. 

Women who have never been married s».\pposedly have stronger career 
drives than do most other women and certainly are bound to have fewer 
children t^han the othtir groups discussed^- These facts alone account for 
their position at the top of hie list of adjusted participation rates.- 

While the overall list seems to indicate that child cartf. respohsi- 
bilitieb account for much of the decline in participation, a second 
series of calculations for women 30-3^ years old revealed that, for the 
last three groups of single women, the differences in adjusted partici- 
pation rates did not seem to be attributable to differences in child 
care responsibilities. 

Family status, i.e., being a member of a household or head of a 
household, was found t|) affect significantly single women's participation 
only insofar as they were or were not part of a family. Not being in a 
family, i.e., living. alone or with nonreiatives, tends to increase par- 
ticipation significantly. The fact that a single woman is in a family 
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or head of a family apparnntly makes- little difference in her labor 
force behavior*^ Because the woman living alone must rely on her earn- 
ings to support herself^ this fin44.ng is not surprising. 

Another factor that comes into play in considering the effects 
of marital status is the expectation of single women that employment is 
a permanent situation; the weaker that expectat ion, .the smaller the 
'labor force participation rate. This fact could heip to explain' why 
•single won^en with husband absent have the lowest adjusted participation 
rate. 

The widowed women/may have' lower participation rates because they 
tend to have larger asset holdings. Furthermore, widowed women- tend to 
• have lower participatio.n rates than divorced women because the shock of 
death as opposed to divorce xends to be greater and, thus, a'greater 
inhibitor to re-entry into the labor force • 

■ '•■ y. ■ • . 

Earnings > There is some evidence t'hat women generally react to 
increased earnings- in a manner consistent with the' theory of the "back- 
ward bending" supply of labor. A simple theoretical explanation of this 
''kind of behavior rests in the direction and magnitude of Income and in 
the substitution effects of a rising wage rate on work- leisure choices. ' 
With rising wage rates, thk price of leisure rises, and a substitution 
effect works in such a way as to decrease the demand for leisure, which 
has become relatively more expensive than otheT goods. At the same time 
however, the increase in wages raises income, which tends 'to increase 
th^ demand for leisure and to decrease the supply of labor services 
(inpome effect). It is -widely held that the substitution effect tends 
to outweigh the income effect in lower wage ranges, with the income 
effect at the upper wage levels beginning to outweigh the substitution 
effect, v?hich in turn leads to decreased labor supply at higher income 
■ranges (see Table 3). ^ * 

tor this age group, in Shea's sample at least, there appears to 
be an indication that the income effects of higher wages tend to over- 
come the substitution effects, thereby causing a reduction in the number 
of women who offer their services in the labor market at the higher .wage 
rates.' • . , 

For single women in this age group, the backward bending .s.upply 
function does not manifest itself in declines in partipipation rates 
but rather in participation intensitiesU ^! * 

^ Ir - . 

Table 4 indicates that as wages rise, the average number of hours 
worked jer week by single women tends to fall, as does the proportion 
of single women who work full-time. 



Rate of Pay ($) 
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Table ->. Labor Force Participation of Women- by Rate of Pay 



All Women (18-24) Single Women (20-24) 



59.6 
61.7 
> 83.6 
• 87.9 
90.91 ■ 
.""95.4— 
94;6 ' 



80.7 
94.3 
95.8 
100.0 
n.a 
n.a. 



^Omitted due to~smaTl sample size. 
Source: Shea et al. (1971, p. 81), 

Table 4. Number of Hours Worked per Week and Percentage of FuU-Time 
Workers, Single Women, Aged 20 to 24, by Rate of Pay 



Rate per Hour ($) 




Average Number 

of Hours 
Worked per Week - 
* 


Percentage of 
fla It-Time 
workers 


1.00-1.49 




; 41.. 1 ^ 


81.7 


1,50-1.99 


b 


^ 39.4 


. 83.4 


2 . 00-2 .*99 




39.8 


,91.6 


3,00 or more 




36.3 


' 78.2 



Source: ,Shea et al^. (1971, p.' 80- 



^0 ^ 



Age. As can be seen/ in Table 5, the effect of age on single 
females' labor force participation is more similar to that of single 
males than ^f women who are married, Generall/, the older single women^ 



Lble 5* 



"!» 

Age- 



Labor Force Participation by torital Status, Sex, and Age, 
1972 . 



rcentage 
Single Males. 



Percentage 



"Single temales 



Percentage 
,^^arried Fema^e^ 



Under 20 




41.9- 




51.1 




39.0 






69.9 / 




73.3 


♦ 


48.5 


. 25-34 

1 t 




. ' 84 . 7 




'•87.5 




hl:3 


33-44 




?1.5 




86.2 




48,6 


46-54 • . 




71. Q 




71.6 




44.2 


65 and over 








24^6 




7-. 3 



■ ^.J-.^^ ^ ' — ■• • 

(Source: U. S. Department of "LiBoiTT Manpower Report of the President . 
Marqh 1973, Table. B-2. ' N 

, ■ ' ' ■ ' ■. . ' •• .• -'A-^ 

become, the more likely they are to be in the labor force. However, the • 
[ relationship* is bell-shaped with respect to age, with the lower ^partici- 
pation' rates found among the lower age groups, the highest ratea found . 
among the middle-aged groups, and the rates declining somewhat'' through • • 
^the later years. The increase in participation ra.tes in -the early years 
for women undoubtedly reflects completion of formal schooling an<^ sub-' 
sequent entrance into the work force, . 

■ t 

Bowen aau Finegan (1969), in their analysis, find age to be a * 
significant causal factor in single women's work force behavior in the 
aggregate. However, no reasons for single women's behavior toward work 
as they get older is found In the literature other than that they are 
kept out of the labor force in* early years as they prepare for work,* 
join the labor force after school, and eventually leave the work force 
to retire^ 

' Education . ^ The relationship between educational level and the 
participation 'fjate of single women is not very easily explained^ Perhaps 
an examination *of some observed 'behavior of women with respect to- marital 
status and education would aid in the analysis. . * ' 



^—Approximately 25 percent more women would have high school 
education if they did not marry. • ^ ^ - ^ 

--About 5/6 of undergraduate worfen are single. 

• ' * --About 2/3 of female graduate students are single (Lev^is, 1968). 

The f^ct that single vomen predominate • in uppe^ education lev'els 
implies that singlfe women are le^s likely to be in the labor force- be- • 
cayse of the desire>to get an education, at least in the* early years; ^ * 
The effect of education on single women's work behavior ts seemingly 
stronger from the vieuypoint that, to a single woman, getting an educa*- 
tion .which is career-oriented may have represe^ited a choice among three 
alternativJI'-'with which she' was faced: (!)• gettii*g:-a lob, (2)- getting 
married, or (3) going to school* The relative strengths, of Jthe three . 
alternatives will undoubtedly affect* the way inVhich education affects 
her work behavior after she leaves school* In factv, therB is th^ prob- 
ability that the effect of education on single female labor force par- 
ticipation 'is- so intertwined, say, with the desire to get- a better 
marriage offer, that it Wy be impossible. to*get a "true^ reading of 
the effect of education on female.' labor force behavior* . 

^ ^* 

For example, if getting an education increases the likelihood 
that a single woman will get married, th^n education contributes to non-^ 
participation, because being married increases the Ifkelihood of non- 
participation. However, if education increases the likelihood that a . 
woman will not ^et married because it increases' the value of a career 
relative to thstt of marriage, then education will enhance ^ single girl's 
propensity to enter the labor force* ' , 

«- .. , 

• ' ^ea et al (1^71) .report%ome evidencV that there is a' positive 
effect of education on the labor force* partic'ipatflon "of young, single 
women (20-^A^ years old). ' TabTe 6 shows the results cheir survey. 

* * * * * ' 

.Table' 6. Labor Force Participation o^Single Women Aged 2p,to''24, by 
I Educational Level ^ * "^^.'^ 

Ir c ■ ' 

^ ' : : 

Edutatfon ' Labor Force Average Number Percentage of . 

Level • \ Participation Rate oi Hours Worked Full-Time Workers* 

j ; per Week ' 

•. • ' * «• ♦ 

- - a , a ^ 

Less than 12 yrs. 54.8 _ 

\i years 93.0 • 39.0 . " '85,3 

Lj-15 years v 92.4 ' : 40.1 84.9 

"16 more' . 95.3 ' 42,8 95.6 

. ' '■ 

■ ^Omitted because of small sample size. 
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While this table indicates that the^ short-term effects of education 
exert a positive influence on participation, nothing can be inferred 
about the long-term effects. It is likely that getting married negates 
some of the positive effects of educatiop on the labor force behavior 
of single women. Equally likely is the possibilicy that .these positive 
effects will reappear after a woman has been married long enough to have 
finished raising tier family. 

> ■» 
/ 

Bowen and Finegan found evidence consistent v7ith Shea's findings 
that participation tends to be positively associated with years ,pf • 
schooling^ Table 7 illustrates their results. . . 

*^ The interesting point revealed in tfris analysis is that quantum 
jumps in participation rates occur only at the three completion stages 
of schooling-- 8, 12, and 16 years. No significant gains in participation 
rates, are associated V7ith having started--but failing to complete — a new 
level of schooling. . ' 

It should, be noted that the "all single women'* category includes 
once-married women. This explains, for the most; part; the higher par- 
ticipation rate among never-married women since the. latter are likely to 
have more work experience, fewer children, and less overall home duties 
at' all levels of education. 

Presence of children . The presence of children seems to exert 
a much stronger" influence on the labor force behavior of m4rried and 
nonmarried wom^en than 'does marital status. Single women with no children 
have labor force participation rates only nine percent higher than 
married women with no children. Single women with children, on the other 
hand, have participation rates 34 percent lower than those without children, 

Among all groups of married and nonmarried women with and without 
children, the ranking in terms of participation rates (from high to low) 
is as follows: 

1. Single women wit'hout children 

2. Married women without children 

3. Single women with children 

4. Married women with children 
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Table. 7. AJju3t(id Labor Force Participation Races t\r Single Women 
Aged 25 to 54 (holding the effects of marital stat.-, ^ 
other income, age, and color constant) 



Population UrouTy by Years of 
School Completed 



All Single Women 
0-4 
'5-/ 



8fn 



0-1 1 

12 

13-13 

17 or ,more 
Average Total 



Adjusted Labor Force 
Participation Rate 



77.8 
°74.8 
84.4 
85.3 
90.1 
88.9 
92.7 
93.6 
86.8 



ERIC 



Never -Married Woriien 
^0-4 

8 

9-11 . 
12 

13-15 
*' 16 

17 or more 
Average, T<i>Lal 



Source: Bowen aniKl^inegan (1969). 



74.4 

83.9 

90.2 

93.6 

95.8- 

93.5 

96.7 

97.4 

93,9 
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Table 8 indicates the effect of presence of children upon women's 
labor force behavior. Widowed, divorced, 'and separated women are more 
likely to have responsibility for a child than those who have never been 
•married. ''Shea et al,* show that the difference in partibipation among 
single women aged 20-24 with and without children is -substantial . 



Table 8. Labor Force Participation Rates for Women, Married' and Non- 
• married, White, Aged 20 to 24 



Work Measure 


Without 


Children 


With Children 




Married Nonmarried 


Married 


Nonmarried- 


Percentage in labor force 


r 

78.0 




31.8 


54 . 3 • 


> 

Average number of weeks 
worked 


, 39.5 


89.7^ 
40.8 


14.5 ' 


'26. 1 


Percentage full-time 


83.0 


87.0 


57.0 


70.0 



Source: Shea et^ al. (1971). 



Table 8 shows that similar spreads in participation *rates exist for 
married women with ahd without children. Thus, the effect of presence of 
children appears to be much the same, regardless of marital status. With- 
in the groups of **children** and "no children," the labor force participa- 
tion rates of single and married women do not differ greatly. 

Thus, there are strong similarities in labor force behavior 'between 
single and married women within presence-of-child groups. The presence 
of children seemingly affects women, regardless of marital status, in\he 
same manner. The effect of children on the labor force behavior, of won^n 
is, therefore, more logically discussed in detail in the section dealing 
with married women. 

The remainder of the factors to be discussed will deal only with 
those differences that arise because of a woman's marital status, i.e., 
within presence-of-child groups* 

School attendance . Sisngle v/omen's participation in the labor 
force is strongly affected by enrollment or "^nonenrollment in school even 
though the size of the difference has diminished slightly over time . 
(Table 9). 
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Table 9» Labor Force Participation Rates for Wor.an, Aged 14 to 17, by 
School Status (Years) 





Enrolled 


Not 


Enrolled 


L952 


13.9 


1 


53.7 


L937 


- 18'. 0 




39.2 , 


1962 


' 16.5 




38.5 


196;' 


■ 20.5 




40.2. 


■'.1971 


22.4 




41.0 


,..1 

Source: Manpower Report of 


the President, March, 


1973. 





Although the above data refer to all women, both married and 
single, the va'st majority of women in this age group are single, and the 
differences in the rates reflect, for the most part, the differential 
effects on participation brought on by enrollment or nonenrollment in 
school. It -/uould be pointed out, though, that enrollment effects upon 
labor force behavior ace .not restricted to single women since large dif- 
ferentials are noticed for other age groups in which single women are 
less ^predominant. The relative size of the effect of enrollment in school 
may, however, be greater for single women than fpr married women for ' 
several reaaons, including: (l) single women, in\ anticipation of marriage, 
are sometimes ^rawn into the labor force to save money for the marriage; 
and (2) married women, in that they have more duties to which they must 
attend such as husband, home, children, etc., are less likely to be able 
to find time to tend to their household and family duties, enroll in 
school, and work at the same time. 

This hypothesis is borne out somewhat by the data presented in 
^hea et. al.'which shows that single women 18-24 enrolled in school have ^ 
higher labor force participation rates than married women with children, 
t ' 

Bowen and Finegan (1965), An their cross-sectional analysis of the 
participation rates-^of, single women (aged 14-19), found school attendance 
to be a significant causal factor 'in single women's work force participa- 
tion. In testing this hypothesis in three differenp census years, the 
results in each year showed that as the percentage of women enrolled in 
school increased, the participation rate of women decreased. Over time, 
however, Bowen ^nd Finegan noticed that the influence of this variable 
was diminishing'. Whereas a one percent increase in school enrollment in 
1940 evoked a 0.8 percent decline in single women's participation rates, 
in 1960 it resulted in only a 0.2 percent decline. 
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The probable reason lEor the declining influence of school atten- 
dance on. labor force participation is the Increase in part-time job 
opportunities for v70iru:n .which enable them both to work and to go to 
schools 

Training. Much of what has been said about the relationship 
between education and labor force behavior can be said about training 
and participation. Unfortunately, however, the only evidence found thus 
far refers to single women under 24 years of age. No research on the 
life-work cycle effect of training (as in education) is available. 



Shea et al . report a fairly strong relationship between job 
skills obtained through training ^and both participation rates and inten- 
sities (Table 10). 



Table 10. Labor Force 
Aged 20 to 


« 

Participation Rate 
24 


< * 

s and Intensities 


, Single Women 


Skills 


Labor Force 
Participation 
Rate 


Average Number 

of Hours 
Worked per Week 


Percentage of 
Full-Time 
Workers 


No typing or shorthand 


89.8 


38.5 


85.3 


Typing -only 


90.4 


39.9 


87.3 


Typing and shorthand 


95.3 


40.5 


86.8 



Source"^: ^ Shea et aj,. (1971, p. 79). 



The demand for labor . Demand, as measured by level of employment 
or 'unemployment, is related to singla women's labor force participation 
in such a way as explained by the discouraged worker effect. Telia ' 
(1965), Dernburg and Strand (1966), and Bowen and. Finegan (1965) all give 
empirical support to the discouraged worker effect for those age groups 
in which single women are predominant. All three report a high elasticity 
of response by si-ngle women to changes in the level of employment. 

, Several other factors mentioned in the literature as potential 
influences on single women's labor force beliavior are: income level 
of the father, demand for women employees due to industiry occupational 
mix, total supply of single woMen, and attitudes of single women's mothers 
toward work (Shea e^ al. , 1971). Although, a priori , there is reason to 
believe that these factors would affect single women's labor force be- 
habior, they prove to be inconclusive parameters affecting the work deci- 
sion. 
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While the differences in the environment and the t>v^ial} needs 
of single and married women are so great as to make\ the. knswer to any 
. question concerning differences in labor force participation very 
y obvious, the question of why single women differ in \labor\ force behavior 
is subject to complex factors- Age, education, presence of ^children, 
and earnings have all been shown to be highly significant determinants 
of single women's labor force participation. It has ^een mentioned in 
the literature (Lewis, 1968) that a large proportion of highly successful 
women are unmarried. Precisely why that is so has not really been fully 
explored, but it is possible that .the motivations underlying\ a woman's 
opting for a career over marriage are. such that they pose prc^blems which 
are not easily overcome. 
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Married Women ' 

The entry, exit, and overall marginal participation of iriarried 
women in the labor force are complex phenomena. In deciding to\ marry, 
a woman, in fact, increases the complexity of her decision to eiiter the 
work force. Because the married woman functions as part of a 'family 
unit as well as an individual, rational entry into the labor force 
dictates that she maximize either her own welfare (subject to the con- 
straint of her husband and famil]^) or her family's welfare (subject to 
the constraint of her own well-being). \ 

When examined in this context, the woman's decision uo work^or 
r^ot to work changes over her- lifetime. She may work early in the niar- 
riage pe^^haps to save for a home, withdraw from the labor force to Waise 
children, and re-enter onde the children have left home- Evidence begems 
to^ indicate that the majority of married women experience the life-Vjrork 
cycle as'^es^cxlbHd'^hove".'" '■ 

While the presence of children in the family unit has the grektest 
impact on a woman's decision to dnter the labor force, several other! 
ifHr^ortant factors influence not only that decision but also their inter- 
action with each other. For example, the desire to own a. home may post- 
pone the birth, of .children*, or the desire to have additional amenities 
or to send older children to college may mean quicker re-entry into tne 
labor force than would otherwise have been the case. Generally, the 
other factors are those. relating to: (1) unemployment, (2) overall- 
demand for women workers; (3) overall supply^of women workers, (4) earn- 
ings, (5) husband "s income, (6) educational level, (7) children, (8),^ge, 
(9) previous labor force experience, (10) attitudes toward work, (11) 
other psychological characteristics, and (12) custom and tradition. 

Two questions must be answered in any discussion of married wompn 
and the determinants of their work force behavior: (1) What is the rela- 
tive importance of these factors in a married woman's decision to work 
or not? (2) What factors have led to the remarkable rise (approximately 
doubled over the last two decades) iii married female labor force partici- 
pation? Attempts will be made to answer both questions. Tlje answer t{) 
the second question is undoubtedly tied to explaining changes in the 
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magnitude of each of the factors listed as well as the direction each of 
the factors has had on the labor force participation of married women. 

Jacob Mincer (1962) indicated that a married woman's decision to 
work is A three-way choice among leisure, paid work and unpaid house- 
work, which includes the care and training of children". Married women's 
participation, therefore, will be affected by anything which changes^ 
their relative evaluations of leisure, paid work, and unpaid housework. 

The discussion of income (paid work) and leisure have already 
been presented, and it has been shown that income has a positive e,ffiect 
on the demand for leisur,e; i.ef, the demand for leisure is relatively 
more responsive to changes in income than is the demand for work. Mincer 
showed 'that it is family income that matters and that an increase In in- 
come generated by one family member does not necessarily result in a 
reduction in labor supply for that particular individual* In the family 
context, therefore. Mincer noticed that, for women -with siqiilar earning 
power, a woman's labor force participation tends to be inversely related 
to her husband's income. For those women with different income poten- 
tials, those earning more tend to work more. In fact. Mincer showed 
that the positive response of a woman's labor force partici patid^r^o her 
market wage rate is^ substantially stronger than her negative rfesponse to 
her husband's income* The net result for married women would, therefore, 
be an increase in labor force participation rates even though overall 
income was rising, 

Mincer states that, for a one-unit increase in husbands' income^ 
wives* labor force participation decreases .62 uoits; a one-unit increase 
in female income would increase labor force participation 1*33. units. 
In percentage terms, a one percent increase in female . income will increase 
the wife's participation by 1.5 percent while a one percent increase in 
the husband's, income will decrease the wife's participation by 0.83 per- 
cent. 

Bowen and Finegan (1965) report simile'- findings., A husband's In- 
come is negatively related to the wife's participation, Vhile the wife's 
participa'tion is positively related to her own ear^nings. For tl>e year 
1950, the Relative size of the coefficients (ignoring signs) inVboth 
analyses was approximately two times higher for the female's earnings 
than for the husband's income (Table 11). ' 

Although the absolute sizes of the regression coefficients are 
not strictly comparable — especially among different regressions—the 
female/male ratios illustrate the strength and consistency of the rela- 
tionship of income of both the wife and husband to the labor force par- 
ticipation of the wife. Cain (1966) reports similar findings. 
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Table 11. Estimated Regressi9n Coefficients Relating Changes in Female 
Earnings and Husband's Income to Changes xn Wife's (Female's) 
Labor Force Participation Rate 



_ Bowen- 

Mincer Finegan ^ Cain 

(1950) . (1950) 



Female earnings +1.33 +1.05 +1.48 

Husband's income -0.62 -0*52 -0.52 

Ratio (female/male) 2.l' ' 2.0 ^ ' 1.8 



Sources: Bowen and Finegan (1965); Cain (1966). 



There is reason to believe, however, on the basis of Bowen and 
Finegan 's analysis, that the relative strengths of the opposing forces 
have been waning over time, the female more rapidly Xhan the male. 
Whereas a $100 increase in female earnings would increase the labor 
force participation rate by 1-05 percent in 1950, the same increase in 
income in 1960 would,, evoke only a 0.37 percent increase in the labor , 
force participation of wives (Table 12), 



Table 12. Estimated Regression Coefficients Relating Changes in FemaTe 
Earnings and Husband's Earnings to Female Labor Force Par- 
ticipation Rates 



Bowen-Finegan (1960) Bowen-Finegan (1950) 

Female earnings +0.37 +1/05 

husband's income ' -0.25" -0.^2 

Ratio (wife/husoand) 1.5 2.1 



Source: Bowen and^Fi^egan (1965). 
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Examination of Cain's analysis for 1950 and 1960 for married 
v7omen lends some supportive evidence to the suggestion that married 
women are becoming relatively more responsive to husband's income than 
CO their' own earnings (Table 13). 

Table 13, Estimated Regression Coefficients Relating Changes in Female 

Earnings and Husband's Income to Female Labor Force Participa« 
tion Rates 



Cain (1960) Cain (1950) 



Female earnings 
Husband's income 
•Ratio (wife/husband) 



40.34 
-0.29 
1.2 



+1.18 
-0.44 

V 

2.7 



Source: Cain (1966). 



Although the positive effect on married female labor force par- 
*ticipation has decreased relative to the negative effect of rising in- 
come, the size of the coefficients are still in favor of 'an overall rise 
in the participation rates of married women. As Cain notes, these results 
agree with Mincer's' but weaken the relationship between the two variables. 

One 'possible explanation- for" the"dec"ilne~rn~t1ie~r(^al:ive size of — 
these coefficients is that, as incomes have risen over time, factor^fe 
other than income per se have begun to assume more important roles in the 
work decision. It must be remembered, however , that the variables of 
wife's earnings and husband's' income continue to be highly significant 
factors affecting a wife's decision to work. 

Alfred Telia's (1965) study of the sensitivity of female participa- 
tion in employment concluded ''that women are only marginally -attached to 
the labor force^ Telia estimates that more females than males are dis- 
guisedly unemployed; that is, they would have entered the job market had 
more* opportunities been available. 

Dernburgcand Strand's (1966) analysis substantiates Telia's con- 
clusions in finding a positive relationship -between^jzhe level of employ-^ 
ment and level of participation in the laborforce for females of all ages. 

Bowen and Finegan ( 1965) . in their analysis of tfie relationship of 
married women's la^or force participation and unemployment, found a signifi- 
cant and negative relationship between the two. Cain (1966) also reports 
a significant negative reiaLionship between unemployment and wives' labor* 



force participation; For 1940 and 1950, the regression coefficient 
Estimated by Cain was -0.50, indicating that a two percent increase in 
the unemployment rate would lead to a decrease in wives' labor force 
participation of one percent. These resiults^ provide evidence of the im- 
portance of the discouraged worker effect upon married women. 

' . \ 

The importance of the level of employment (and unemployment ) upon 
women's labor force participation at single points in time, coupled with 
Bowen and Finegan's and Cain'^s analyses which seem to indicate that the 
degree of response to these variables has been increasing over time. for 
married women, leads us to additional points concerning married females' . 
arid their decision to work. 

1, Th^ negative effect of unemployment on the labor force par- 
ticipation of wives supports the idea that the wage variable 
is more powerful than* the income variable, as applied to the 
short run- This idea is also supported by the long-run rise 
in work rates of wives. v , ^ 

2. If the husband's income (and, therefore, family income) has 
increased over timie, then it becomes less important that a 
wife enter the ^labor force to supplement that ^income'. Married 
females, therefoire, should become increasingly responsive to 
employment and unemployment over time, as Bowen and 'Finegan's 
results seem to indicate^ 

Mincer pointed out that a wife's participation responds' 
differently to transitory changes in the income of the family 
as opposed to permanent changes. When short-term or tran- 
sitory family income is below the permanent or long-run 
expected level of income, the wife will tend to work in ordei; 
to maintain family consumption levels geared to "permanent" 
income expectations. In fact. Mincer's evidence suggests 
that; the labor force response of a wife ,to transitory compo- 
nents of income are more than double those of .permanent 
income* ] 

In his ,aiii(^ lysis. Mincer also examined the response of wives to 
transitpry and permanent components of income to determine if it varied 
with educational levels. He found that the response of the labor force 
to both income components declined with Jhigher educational levels of the 
family head— presumably , as Lcng (1962) says, better educated farjiily heads 
have other assets which make it unnecessary for wives to work If income 
is low. The posi^:ive significant relationship between wives^' ^labor force 
participation and educational level is consistei\t »with other evidence. 
Married women, it has been shown, are highly responsive to the employment 
situation, so that any increase in ^employment oppt^rtunitiesj'ltiore than 
increases the response of women to that change. In the sense th^t edu- 
cation (especially at the' high school level and beyohd).,<iricreases the ^" 
number and attractiveness of job opportunities and al|e)?natives, higher 
levels of education increases the labor force partici^tion of women. 
Bowen and Finegan, found that, along with thKCkend Jtoward higher levels 
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of education for all population groups, the variable of educational level 
moved from nonsignif icance in 1940 to a significant pos it ive^^ relationship 
in both 1950 and 1960, ^ • ' 

While family income, employment, and education are important vari- 
•ables to be considered in wives' labor force behavior, one majox shock 
that tends to disrupt the life-work cycle of married women is th^ presence 
of children. Table 14 indicates that there have not been many changes* in 
recent years in wives* labor force behavior as children grow up* Womfen ' 
with children younger than six years of -age' have participation rates 
less than the average, while women with children over six years of age, 
have above^average participation -rates. These patterns are ijuite'obvi- 
ously explained by the fact that wives take care of children in the forma* 
tive years and then work, once the children have gone to school, perhaps 
to provide for their college education. Participation rates continue to'' 
be above average for married females once children have reached the age 
at which they can care for themselves. 

What is not so obvious is the reason or source of changes in the 
presence of women with children in the labor force. The gap in partici- 
^ion fates between married women with children and without children has 
narrowed from 7.1 percentage points in 1960 to 2.2 percentage points in 
197? 



Table 



Labor Force Participation Rates for Married Women With 
Children, by Age Group . . 













0 


Year 


All\Wives 


< 3 Years 


3-5 Only 


6-17 Only 


18 and Over 


1960 




15,3 


25,1 


39.0 


34,7 . 


1966 


3 5-, 4 \ 


21.2 


29,1 


43.7 


38,4 


1972' 


41.5 


\ 26.9 


36.1 


50.2 


. 42,7 



•Source; Hayghe (1973). 



Of the additional married women who were in the labor force in 
1972, 82 'percent of the* increase was due to the increased participation 
rate of this group- (The remainder was due to population increase.) 
For women aged 25 to 34>. years with children under six years of age, 98 
percent of ''the increas^in their, niynber in the labor force from 1966 to 
1972 resulted from increased labor force participation rates (Shea^et al., 
1971). Therefore, the increased participation rates of women with chil- 
dren under six years of age have been the leading factor ^in reducing the 
gap between married women with and without children and married women 
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overall— at least over the last decade/ , Several possible explanations 
/for wives with young children and for married women in general entering 
p the labor force can be offered (Long, 1962). The size of the average 
family has declined over the years, reducing' the length of t4ine a mother 
is. forced to stay out of the labpr' force. More and better appliances 
tend to increase the woman's productivity 'in the home to such, an extent 
that she can accomplish more work in the samejunit of time- ' Likewise, 
the increased availability of day care centers has made it -easier for 
women who would not normally have taken jobs "to do so. The overall 
decline* in hours of work in the of f ice* and factory and the predominant 
growth of the service sector over the manufacturing sector have also 
•increased ' the opportunity (demand) for women workers. Bowep and Finnegan, 
including the demand variable in ttieir analyses, found it to bfe a highly 
•significant explanatory variable with. regard to married female labor 
force behavior. , 

In Bowen and Finnegan 's equation, the variaK^e "chiT^en" 
(average' number per family) moves from statistical nonsignif rcance in 
1940 to significance at the one* percent level or better in 1960. This 
variable was also significant in 195t) (at the five pereentr^evel>:-^ In 
both 1950 and 1960 the sign of the coefficienf'was/ negative, indicating 
that the larger the family, the less likely .the wife is to be ir^he. * 
Ubor'force. It is not likely th^t t\}e sign of this coefficient has 
^changed since 1960; however, it is likely that the magnitude of this 
^(feffect has diminished somewhat, gi\fen the increasing propensity of wives 
with younger children to work. . 

^ Another reason for the expecte4 decrease in the effect of presence 
and number of children is the propensity of more educated mothers to cur- 
tail their work in the labor market to a greater extent tjian the less 
educated. That Is, expanding levels of education may contribute to 
women's staying out of the labor force Idinger, even though they .tend, 
on the average^ to increase the propensity to participate -in the labor ^ 
force (Mincer, 1973b). , y 

Bo^n and.Einegan break down the effect of pcjsence of chilcjren 
oy wives' labor force participation by the age of \Ke children- As mi^ht 
be expected, the most signifjLcant result occurred for skives with children 
less than oae year old and with children one to five-yfears old. However, 
they also observed that statistically significant increases, in participa- 
tion rates occurred in the .one-year-old and less category-;- the one- arfd 
two'-year-old category; and ^the» three- and four-year-bid category. Bowen. 
and Finegan explain the significant increases^in participation rates of 
wives^ith young children by the apparent^ increased willingness of ^mo then 
Lo leave thlfir children in the care of others as they get older. 

Cain's results obtained from cross-sectional anr lysis of data on 
wives with children find nega.tive ^nd highly significant relatllonships 



See, also, future National Bureau -report on Family Investments 
in Human Capital by Arleen Lei\pwit2., ^ 
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tween the presence of children and the participation rates of wives 
or 1940, 1950, and 1960. Because different def initions of "presence of 
children" were used in^the three time periods, comparisons ovet time of 
the size of the coefficients would lead to spurious conclusions. 

^ * Bowen andv Finegan present one additional variable, supply, which 
they maintain willliave a. negative effect on wives' labor force partici- 
pation^- "Supply is measured as the proportion of the total, population . 
that is female. Their reasoning is that, given a part iculajr; level of 
demand for female employees, the larger the proportion of women in the" 
population, the greater the competition for those place's— and supposedly 
(with the relatively high elasticity\of response of wives to employment* 
'conditions), the lower the wives* participation rate. Their empirical 
results substantiate the hypothesis. Again, the .continued .importance 
and significance of the supply of -women as an explanatory variable is ; 
somewhat doubtful. Growth in demand for women workers plus lessened ^ 
classification of "female" occupations should make sex per se less impor- 
tant as a determinant of wives • labor force participation. 

Related to the reduction in purely "female" or "male" jobs is the" 
entire question of changing attitudes-, customs, and traditions regarding 
v^^es^ and mothers' entry into the work f^ce. The attitudes toward 
working wives and mothers on /the part of the husband and of society 
(Bailyn, 1965) as a whole are definitely related to a-wife*s decision to 
work. Attitudes of mothers of wive's toward work— or \i^hether the wife's 
mother worked— have also been shown to influence a wife's- decision to\ 
work. 

In summary, given the leisure, paid work, and nonpaid" work (house- 
work) context of the decision to wofk>by the wife and mother, strongs 
factors are at work, simultaneously and in the same dii^ection to increase 
female participation in the labor force. Rising women's wages, increased 
productivity in the home coupled with better products (prepared foods) 
and services Cday care). have tended to force the women's propensity for 
work upward. Changing customs, traditions, and a.ttitudes, the changing 
structure of employment toward the service sector, rising educational 
levels, and the gradual move toward elimination of sex-oriented jobs 
signify .greater opportunities for women! The increased desire to work 
and expanded opportunity to work^ therefore, are reasons why married 
women work-; » ^ . , ^ t , - , 

Factors Influencing the Labor Force 
Participation of Minority Groups 

Minority groups have gained the attention of manpower and educa- 
tional p?anners in the I960' s. because of continued disparities between 
these groups and whites in terms of income, employment, and overall 
standards of living. Discrimination, of course, continues to be e'kamined 
as a causal factor which contributes to these disparities. Discrimination 
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tends to distort the markel because it forces differentiation between* 
minority groups arid whites on biases otlier than productivity". Lester 
(1972) states: 



\ 



Negroes and ghetto residents . . have* good grounds for 
lack of faith that the market mechanism alone is sufficient 

.for solving their employment problems*^ 'Their leadership has 
recognized the need- for political and social action to break 

'down employment barriers that the market failed for a century 
to eliminate. B]^ themselves,' market answers to ghetto man- 
power problems have pf3ved too doctrinaire and ineffectual 

•under prevailing circumstances. 



Negrbes • , 

TaSle 15 reveals several aspects ofcNegro' labor force behavior " 
as distingu'shed from white labor force* l>ehavi6r. In ' the idaifly years, 
white labo.r force p&rticipation tends to.be far higher than that o'f 
}>lacks, but'the situation' is r^ersed (to a lesser degree) in the older 
age categories. This fact is borne out in Bowen ancj 'Finejgan^s analysis. 



Table 



15. jCivilian Labor Force Participation Rates by Race >^d Sex, 
|y Age, •1972 ' * - 



Aee ' * .Male 


/ 


'Female ^ ^ 


Negro 


White 




Negro 


White 


16 and over * ' 73 7 


79.6 




^ 48:7 


39.3 


16 and 17 . • • 34 1 


50.2 




■21.4 


18 and 19 ■ ' ^ 60 A 


71.7 




. 43.9 


57.4 


20 to 24 ^''81.5 


84.3 




56.7 


59.4 


25 to 34 ^ ■ 92.7 


96.0 


X 


60.1 


45.8 


35 to 44 91.4 


97.0 




60.7 


50.7 


45 to 54 86.1 


94.0 




57.3 


53.4 * 


55 to 64 73.6 


81.2 




43.9 ' 


42.0 


65 and over ' 23 .6 
* • 


24.4 




12.8^ 




Source r Manpower Report pf the 


President 


(1973). 

















in which overall labor force ^Participation rates were tested for the 
effect of the race variable upon thenrt. Bov^en and Finegan found that 
only in the cases of labor force participation rates for 14-19 year olds, 
male and female, does th^ race variable prove significant and negative. 
The analysis in the aggregate^ however, does not indicate the factor or 
factors which lead to the differential rates in labor force participation 
betv/een whites and blacks, especially in-the younget years, 

course, race £er s^ does not influence participation; rather 
it ^^the characteristics that the races possess (or that they av^ 
perc^ved to possess) that influence their labor force behavior. /Dif- 
ferences in the characteristics of whites and-blacks, therefore, (should 
give some indication of why di^f erential^participat ion rates areV 
observed. .>,One possible explanation is that part of the dif f erende^^in 
^ characteristics may be the result of discrimination and that what we 
« measuring (say, in differentials in educational level) are really 
the effects of discrimination (Becker, 1972). 

The policy implications , of limited labor force participation of 
Negroes due to discrimination a^ quite different from those due to edu- 
cational deficiences, for example. The evidence thus far indicates that 
discrimination has, in fact, led to distortions' in labor markets and in 
income and employment situations for Negroes even in light of recent 
educational and income gains (Ulraan, 1965). The evidence, however, is 
far from conclusive and, in some cases, is contradictory . * 

The question of whether to institute policies to eliminate dis- 
crimination or to increase the Negro's market power through training 
and education rests on a resolution of the issue of the extent to which 
discrimination has caused Negro nonparticipation in the labor force. 
Keeping that fact in mind, spme of the determinants of labor force par- 
ticipation, the direction of those effects, and Negto labor force, be- 
havior are listed. 

Dernburg and Strand's results suggest that tfte likelihood of dis- 
couragement and withdrawal trom the labor force is closely related to 
the\degree of job security that workers normally enjoy. They showed that 
there is a relatively small response to changes in the level of employ- 
ment ^or males in the prime working ages, while exactly the opposite is 
the case ^or men over 65 and for men 14-19 and 20-24. The same holds 
*true for women » That is, the younger and older age groups tend to be 
more marginally attached to the labor force than others with respect to 
changes in the level of employment and unemployment. 



, For example, Gary Becker, in ''Changes in "Discrimination Over 
Time," found evidence that no apprecialile 'change in the Negro's situa- 
tion had occurred over time. Elton Rayack, in "Discrimination and the 
Occupational Progress of Negroes" and Claire C, Hodge in "The Negro 
Job Situation; Has It Improved?" found evidence conflicting that of 
Becker.^ 
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Even if we assume equal degrees of response to le\fels of employ- 
ment between whites and blacks in younger age groups, the unemployment 
rate differential between the ^^wo races would be a clue to why Negro 
youth, male and female, tend to. participate to a lesser extent in the 
labor force. 

On the basis of the data presented in Table 16 and Dernburg and 
Strand'S( earlior suggestion that the likelihood of discouragement and 
withdrawal is directly related to the degree of job security, we might 
say that (1) as measured by unemployment rates, Negro workers' jobs are 
only half as secure as white workers' jobs; (2) the discouragement 
effect for Negroes (of all ages) is proportionately stronger than for 
whites; and (3) therefore, we would* expect the proportionately lower 
rates of labor force participation noticed in Table 15 for Negro males 
and Negro females. Among female^s 65 years of age 'and over, whites 
have a higher rate of unemployment than Negroes, and, as suspected, 
Negroes hav^ a higher rate of labor force participation than do whites. 



Table 16. ^Comparative Unemployment Raters: Male-Female, Negro-White, 
1972 





Male ^ 


Female 




Age Group 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


16 and over 


8,9 


4.5 


11,3 


5.9 


. 16-17 


35,1 


16,4 


38.3 


17,0 


13-19 


26,2 


12,4 


38.7 


12,3 


20-24 


14,7 


8.5 


17,4. 


8,2 


25-3.4 • 


6,8 


3.4 


10.2 


5,5 


'35-44 


4,8 


2.5 


7,2 


4,5 


45-54 


3,8 


2,5 


4.7 


3,5 


55-64 


4.6 


3,0 


4,0 \ 


3,3 


65 and over 


6,9 


3.3 


2.0 

t. 


3,; s 


Source: Manpower Report 


of the 


President (1973), 
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Of course, the Negro's relatively high degree of responsiveness 
to differentials in employment and unemployment rates reflects only the 
fact that the Negro worker is more susceptible to cyclical influences 
than is the white worker. This tends to be the case when some of the 
other characteristics of Negro workers are examined: educational level 
and level <^f school enrollment for younger Negro women. Perhaps in 
examining Chese additional characteristics, the unexplained fact that 
Negro females between the a\es of 25 and 54 have noticeably higher par- 
ticipation ^rates, even though their unemployment rates are higher, 
becomes explainable. It is possible that Negro women in these age 
groups are not as perceptibly discouraged by limited job opportunities 
and accept part-time work rather than drop out of the labor force, or 
perhaps are influenced more by the adaitional worker effect than by the 
discouraged worker effect. 

One important factor--certainly more important for Negro and 
white women than for men— is the marital status of the woman. It was 
mentioned earlier that married men tend to be more permanently attached 
to the labor force and that married women tend to have less permanent 
attachments. In comparing the marital status of married and single 
whites and nonwhites, additional, clues are obtained to why (1) Negro <■ 
men tend to have lower rates of labor force participation than white 
men, and (2) negro females tend to have lower rates of participation 
at earlier ages and higher rates at older ages than white women. 



See Bowen and Finegan's calculations Ndh this topic. It is 
noteworthy that even after adjusting for intensity of participation, 
Negro wives, at best, tend to have higher laborXforce participation 
rates than all other wives * • \ 

For some additional conjectures on the reasoh f or Negro women's 
greater labor force participation in the later years, ^ee Paul Click, 
American Families (New York: John Wiley and Sons. Inc?\l957), pp, 91- 
93; and Irene Taeuber and Conrad Taeuber, People of the UiKted States in 
the 20th Century , December 1971, pp. 207-212^ The "latter au"t nors suggest 
"Negro movements toward modal educational levels, standards of laying, 
and pressures of insufficient opportunities and incomes as well a^the 
evasive responsibilities of men as causes of Negro-white differenti^s 
in female labor force participation. \ 
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• The data below indicate that if marital status of men is a 
contributing factor' to more labor force participation, then differential 
propensities of white men over nonwhite men contribute to higher rates 
of labor force participation among white men than among Negro men (Table 
17). 



Table 17. Married Males as a Percentage of Age Group, by Race 





Age Group 


White 


V Nonwhite 



15-19 


2,9 


2,4 


•20-24 


42,6 


33,4 


25-29 


74.8 


58.4 


30-34 


83,5 


66,3 


35-39 


86,1 


69.7 


40-44 


86.8 


71.8 


45-49 


86.1 


71,7 


50-54 


84.5 


70,0 ' 


55-59 


' '*80,2^^ 


66,6 


60-64 




66,0 



Source: Price, (1969, p. 225)^ 

The same basic, but inverse, relationship holds for women. On 
the average, more single women tend to be in the labor force than married 
women, over the age spectrum. In the 15-19 age group, a slightly larger 
percentage of white females tend to be married than nonwhites. If, as 
was said previously, marriage tends to reduce labor ,force participation 
of females, then this diffetential helps to explain wny younger Negro 
females tend to have lower labor force participation rates than white 
females (table 18). 

Although the proportions of married women among nonwhites are 
greater than for whites in all other age groups, nonwhite females are 
significantly more likely to have marriages with spouse absent, to be 
widowed, or to be divorced--al I of which contribute to the observed 
higher rates of labor force participation for Negro females than for 
whites » aged 20 and over. 
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Table 18. Percentage of Total Age Group in Different Marital Groups, 
Females by Age, Race, 1960 



Age 


Single 


Married 


1 

Widowed 


i 

Diverted 








Soouse 


Present 


Scouse 


Absent 












W 


NW 


W 


m 


W 


m 


W 


NW 


W 


NW 


15-19 


83,9 


83,8 


13.5 


1.1,8 


2,2 


4.1 


0,1. 


0. 1. 


0,3 


0 2 


20-24 


27.4 


35.4 


66.0 


48.1 


4;. 5 


14.1 


0.3 


0,7 


1.8 


1,7 


25-29 


9,8 


15.7 


83.8 


62.3 


3,5 


16,7 


0,5 


1-8 


2,5 


3,6 


30-34 


6,6 


9,6 


86,5 


65,1 


3,2 


17,2 


0,9 


3,3 


2,9 


4,8 


35-39 


5,9 


7,6 


85,9 


65. ,3 


3,1. 


16.4 


1.8 


5,2 


3.4 


5,5 


40-44 


6-0 


6,4 


83.6 


64.0 


3.1 


15,0 


3.4 


8.7 


3.8 


5,8 


45-49 


6,6 


5.9 


80,2 


61.3 


3,1 


13,7 


6.0 


13,2 


4,1 


5.8 


50-54 


7,8 


6.1 


74,7 


56,7 


3,2 


12,3 


10,2 


19,8 


4,1 


5,2 


55-59 


S.4 


6 9 


67 8 


50.2 


3.0 


10,5 


16,8 


28.2 


3,9 


4,3 


60-64 


7.9 


4,7 


59.4 


44'. 0 


2.9 


8.0 


26.5 


39.9 


3,3 


3,3 



Source: Price (1969, p., 225) 
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While some variation in labor force participation rates is noticed 
between the races (especially for women), ^overall labor force participation 
rates for Negro women tend to be higher than for white women, and white 
male participation rates tend to be higher than for nonwhite males 

There are several other differentials, the effects of which are 
not entirely straightforward or additive, which exist between whites and 
nonwhites that must be considered as important c^iusal factors in explain- 
.ing differentials in labor force participation raVes. These are: income, 
number of children in the family, and job availabi^Jities^ 

Within the framework of Mincer's paid work-nonpaid work- leisure 
hypothesis concerniug the work decisions of the family, family income 
and wife's participation tend to be inversely related. Therefore, if ^ 
there are differences in family incomes between whites and nonwhites, 
it would be expected that, for the wife at least, higher rates of labor 
force participation would be observed— as they are. Of course, signifi- 
cant differences in incomes are also noticed between white and nonwhite 
families, aged 35-^4. Taeuber and Taeuber (1971) report'that median 



family income of white families in 1960 in the United States was $6,871 1 
compared to $4,295 for nonwhite families.' The 1970 Census of Population\ 
figures indicate that inpome differentials persist, with white and non- \ 
white family incomes of $9,961 and $6,067, respectively. , \ 

It was pointed out earlier that the larger the family, the less \ 
likely women are to be in the labor force. However, given the relatively^ 
lower family incotrc' and the relatively higher proportion of Negro wpmen 
married and without a spouse, widowed, and divorced, it is^.likely that 

^the more children Negro families have, the greater the tendency to enter 
the labor force. It must i be cautioned here that the-^vidence on this 

-point is far from clear. What can be said, though, is that although ^ 
Negro families tend to have more children than. white families, they also 
tend to have higher rates of labor force participation (U. S* Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1973). 

« Bowen and Finegan^ concluded that Negro women with children tend ' 
to have higher lal?or force participation rates than other married women4- 
even after allowances are made foj: differences in age, schooling, other 
faqily income, and employment status of the husband. The higher par- 
ticipation rates are most noticeable for- those Negro women with children 
less than six yea.rs old. and still quite noticeable for those with chil- 
dren between six and 13 years old.^ For the group of married female 
Negroes aged 14-54, there were no significant differences in participa- 
tion rates betwefen thefh'and all other married females— once allowances 
had been made for schooling, age, other income, and employment states 
of the head. Although Cain reports results quite different from thdse 
of Bowen and Finegan on this topic, the reader is referred. to Bowen and 
Finegan where it is reported that Cain, after reworking hl^ data, 
reached some agreement with Bowen and Finegan's conclusions. \ 

One additional fact, or difference between white and nonwhite 
families, is that 59.1 percent of nonwhite families lived in central city 
areas of SMSA's in 1972, compared with 26.9 percent for white families. 
It is a fact that unemployment rates and overall job opportunities in 
central cities are substantially worse than elsewhere, and when Negro 
married men try to find employment in the^e areas, they are subject to 
discouragement on a number of different fronts. They may drop out of 
the labor force completely or accept a lower paying job. In either 
case, regardless of the number of children, the wife's propensity to 
enter the job market is increased. Paul Offner (1972) offers statistical 
support to the thesis ,that a family residing in a ghetto tends to have a 
suppressed supply of labor in the prime age groups and that these rates 
are partially the result of few job opportunities there. One obv^ious 
qtiescion is: Why do the discouraged workcirs not look for work outside 
the ghetto? Offner tests the hypothesis that the further ghetto resi- 
dents live from alternative job opportunities, the more likely that the 
distance would be a suppressant on labor force participation- Offner 
concluded that the distance variable was significant in the correct direc 
tion for ghetto residents of all tested age groups for both sexes, except 
males aged 55-64- Offner also showed that Puerto Ricans, at least in 
the New York City area, have labor supply problems similar to (if not 
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worse than) those of Negroes in that the greater the proportion ot- 
Puerto Ricans in all age and sex groups, the more suppressed was the 
overall ghetto labor force participation rate for these, age-sex groups. 

One final comment concerning Negro labor force participation must 
be made withrespect to the influence of educational levels on the- par- 
ticipation rates/ Although the gap between white and noriwhite levels 
of education has been narrowing steadily oyer the last decade, it is 
likely that the increase in overall educational levels of Negroes was 
generated by the significant increases in Negroes with less than a high 
school diploma rather than by increases in college education. Perhaps, 
as Becker suggests, Negroes have not really experienced any substantial 
improvement in their occupational distribution either because of con- 
tinued educational. disparities, market imperfections mentioned earlier, 
or racial discrimination. More than likely, the observed labor force 
behavior of the Negro is a complex combination of all of the factors 
mentioned previously. 

In summary, female labor force participation rates continue to 
be significantly higher for Negroes than. for whites--even after adjusting 
for all factors which, a priori , appear to be causal. Cain offers three 
possible explanations, which are repeated by Bowen and Finegan* 

1. There is apparently a lesser degree of job discrimination 
against Negro women than against Negro men. Jhis fact is * 
reflected in the higher wife-to-husband earning oratio of / 
Negroes, 

^ • «. 

2. Housing patterns (crowding and "doubling-up") tend to be such 
for Ne^ro families that less time need be^devoted to routine ' 
housewark. 

3. The apparent incidence of marital instability ampng Neg^ro 
families tends to increase the probability that a wife will 
be left without support unless she maintains close ties with 
the labor market. , / * 



Spanish-Americans 

J^nother important minority group in the prtited States consists ' " 
of people of Spanish origin: Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans (U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1974). Table 19 depicts the labor force behavior 
of Spanish-Americans relative to that of the white and black races. 

Except for Puerto Ricans, Spanish-American males haye slightly 
higher rates ^ of labo/ force participation 'than white males and much 
higher rates than Negro men. The primary reason for the lower partici- 
pation rates of Puerto Ricans is health. Approximately 25 percent of 
all Puerto Rican men under the age of 65 and out of the labor force 
were disabled. 
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Table 19, Labor Force Participation Rates by Race 'and Sex, 1972 



Race and Ethnic Group 


Men 


^ Women 









Total persons 


79.0 


43,7 


White 


79.6 


43.1 


Negro 


. 74.0- 


48.2 
38.0 


Spanish Origin 


80.4 


Mexican 


82,1 , 


36,7 

1 


• Puerto Rican 


73.0 


\ 25,3 


Cuban 


83.8 


54.0 


Other Spanish 


79.7 


.43.4 



Source: Ryscavage and Me] lor (1973 > p. 5). 



The most significant differences in labor force behavior between 
Spanish-Americans and other races occur among women. As a group, 
Spanish-American women's labor force participation raties arfe only 38 per- 
cent, compared to 43 percent for whites and 48 percent for blacks. Cuban 
women, however, have the highest rates of labor force participation of 
all racial groups (54 /percent) . 

The fact that Mexican and Puerto Rican families tend to be larger 
partially explains .the low races for women in these ethnic groups. The 
average size of Mexican-American and Puerto Rican families in 1970 was 
4.4 and 3.9 members, respectively, compared to 3.5 in white families. 
Equally important is the fact that Mexican and Puerto Rican families tend 
to be much younger, with over 40 percent of both groups containing chil- 
dren under the age of six years old. In contrast, only 25 percent of 
all white families had children in this age group. 

'1 

It was pointed out with respect to black families that the extent 
of female paVticipation affected black family income positively. The 
same appears to hold true for Spanish-Americans , The higher participa- 
tion rates of men partially explain why Spanish-Americans have higher 
incomes than blacks^ and the combination of higher participation Vates 
o£ Cuban men and women explain why they have the highest median family 
income of all Spanish-Americans, 

\ 
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Otr the other 'hand, the reasons why Spanish-American people's 
incomes are lower than white incomes cannot be explained by participation 
rates alone. Although larger proportions of Spanish-American men are 
working, smaller proportions of Spanish-American women ate working. To 
a large extent, metnhers of the- Spanish-American population, especially 
^Puerto Ricans, work^n the poorest paying jobs with the least chance for 
advancement (U. S. Department of Labor," 1973; Lyle, 1973), Unemployment 
among Spanish-Americans is higher. than among whites* but less) than among 
Negroes, which adds tt> the explanation of why Spanish-Americans are in 
a relatively better economic position than are Negroes. • Among Spanish- 
American women, however, unemployment rates exceed even those of Negro 
women/ This fact correlates quite well with the effect of unemployment 
upon rates of labor force participation, i.e., the discouragement effect 
leads to inflated levels of worker^ dropping out of the labor force. 
Cubans, however, have unemployment rates closer to those of whites and, 
in the case of male Cubaas, lower unemployment rates than their white 
countjer parts. ^ 

A large portion of the poorer economic position of Spanish- 
Americans, relative to that of the white' population, can be attributed 
to their educational attainment. Even within the Spanish-American group, 
large disparities in incomes cart' be explained by differences in educa- 
tional attainment.* In fact, one of the primary reasons for the Cuban 
population's; overall better performance in the economic sense probably'^ 
stems from the fact that they are bett^ educated than the^r Mexican 
counterparts. The Puerto Ricans, who exhibit the poorest economic posi- 
tion, are the mast poorly educated.; Table 20 shows the relative educa- 
tional situations of Spanish-Americans (Mexicans and Puerto Ricans) and 
the total population. 



Table 20. • Percentage of Population Aged 25 and Over, by Years of School 
Completed and Ethnic Origin, 1972 



Years of School Completed '^^^^^ Spanish Origin 

Population Total Mexican Puerto Rican. 



4.6 19.3 26.7 20,2 

58.2 33.0 25.8 23,7 ^' 



Source: Ryscavage and Mel lor (1973, p. 8). . 



The strong correlation between education and economic position 
indicates quite clearly the need for strengthened educational programs 
for minority groups. The desire to work and even work itself can only 



Less than five years 

Four yea'rs of* high school 
or more 
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be beneficial t?o minority groups (and for everyone else) if they enter 
the labor market properly equipped. It is obvious from the data on 
Spanish-Americans that relatively high proportions of the men have found 
their way into the labor 'force. However, their families continue to 
earn less, and they continue to have high unemployment rates. The task 
of manpower and educational planners under suph circumstances must be 
to ensur<e-^that' lack of education (or lack of ^'proper" education)^ dees. . 
not hindfer the' labor market group once It does get into the work force* 

^ ' Sex Discrimination and Labor ^ 

Force Part icipat ion 



Sex discrimination has, in the past several years, been th^ 
subject of much discussion because, there are, in fact, some serious 
labor market" consequences of discrimination on the basis of sex, 

<? 

People who defend women's rights point to the fact that in 1968, 
tor example, full-time female employees were receiving incomes 58 per- 
/cent smaller' than those of their male counterparts and that market 
/ segregation was such that there had developed, in fact, "masculine" and 
'•feminine" occupations. 

The first effects of discrimination in masculine occupations are 
revealed as. a reduced demar^d for women in these occupations, which in 
turn forces women into other labor markets and represents an increase 
in the supply of women in these other clabor markets. Both conditions 
are consistent with the observed suppressed income levels for women in 
the labor market, 

Zeliner (19 72) argues that progress in achieving equal represen- 
tation of women in all occupations rests on their getting into the 
discrintinating occupations in the first place. Once in typically male 
occupations, women tend to increase their own demand in those occupa- 
tions because women discriminate less against members of their 'own sex, 
because women have the opportunity to "prove" themselves, and because 
they can help to weaken stereotyped images of women workers. 

Of course, as Zellner points out, the inelasticity of the demand 
for women in "masculine" occupations--even under reduced or falling 
relative wages — is such that it tends to increase the demand for dis- 
crimination and does not necessarily result in a substantially changed 
demand for women. The demand for discrimination is increased in two 
ways: • • . ^ 

I. Wages paid to women represent real costs to the emp,loyer. 

The employer can, under conditions of inelasticity of- demand, 
realize reduced costs by keeping female wages suppressed 
• (increased real igacome) without suffering any substantial 
withdrawal of v/omen from his work force. 
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2. Oftentimef^when the employer receives a recommendation from 
^ felUow worker for someone to fill a position,, the xo-worJcer 
may be the discriminator, with the employer being once 
renioved from the source of discrimination; this tends to 
.increase the tendency for the demand curve for -women in 
, masculine' occupations to be inelastic. 

The thrust of Zellner's argument, therefore, is that the\struc- 
ture of the market and the relatp/e inelasticity of the demand clirve for 
women are such that the "market" alone will not be able to achieve sexual 
integration of the ooctipations. Women will -continue to have diffi'^culty 
entering masculine occupations—a prerequisite to 'complete sexual inte- 
gration. 

Certain other institutional and economic factors make the 
realization of equality of opportunity more difficult. Institutionally, 
girls have been taught to aspire to "female" jobs; naturally, employers \ 
brought up in the same institutional setting maintained "female" jobs. 
In some cases, employers could rationalize their not hiring women on the 
basis of the fact that the women -were young and likely to have relatively 
'higher rates of absenteeism-'and turnover than male job candidates. If 
women were hired, they were placed in jobs requiring little or no train- 
ing time, which tended to be jobs injducing dissatisfaction and high 
turnover. ^The act of discrimination itself, therefore, generated evi- 
dence that women were, indeed, poor job risks. 

While these have been characteristic of the approach to women in 
the past, there have been several recent developments with respect to 
women that must be mentioned. First, the existing attitudes toward women 
workers may hav^been formed when the females entering the labor force 
were young and unsettled ^and, indeed, may have been justified. However, 
the changing composition of the work force, especially the increased 
average age of women seeking work and the willingness of women with chlU 
dren to work, seems likely to cause deviations from the previously formed 
picture of women workers. Second, evidence is available to the effect 
that' when employers were in need of employees due<»to a restricted m^ley 
labor force, females responded quite' significantly— implying that women 
ehter the job market in response to increased job opportunities (Weis- 
skoff, 1972). The policy implications of these two factors in concert 
will be^^presente.d later. 

A discussion of labor market stratification and its effects upon 
Jabor force participation is a natural extension of that on discrimina- 
tion since it has been argued that discrimination on the basis of sex, 
race, and age has, in fact, been one of the causes of such stratifica- 
tioh (Piore, 1971). This has not been the only cause for the increase 
in skill specificity; on-the-jdb training and customs have also led to 
the development of an "internal" labor market alongside the external 
or competitive market. Movement from the latter to the former occurs 
only at "ports of entry or exit' (Kerr, 1954; Doeringer and Piore, 
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Labor market 'stratification or segmentation can be .classified as 
follows (Reich et al. , 1972): ' 

1. Segmentation into primary and secondary markets.^ In primary 
markets, jobs are .stable, training is available, and wages 
are high. Secondary markets are typified by opposite cir- 
cumstances and are, as a rule, predominated by minority groups, 
women, and youth. 

2. _. Segmentation within the primary sector. Within the stable 

jobs category there are those tasks which are routinized and 
leave little room for injdividual self-expression. Others / 
allow much room for creativity'; \ 

3. Segmentation by race. Certain jobs tend to become race- 
typed and are^ found across .primary and secondary type jobs. 

^ * ^ 

4. Segmentation by sex.- This has been 'covered for the most part 
in t^e preceding section on sex discrimination. 

This list is certainly not exhaustive since noticeable, segmentation can 
also be seen in the labor market by age* and other characteristics. 

While much discussion concernthg the political repercussions of * 
l.abor market segmentation has taken place, several consequences of 
labor market stratification on labor force participation and the educa- 
tional system should be pointed out. '\ 

First, potential labor force -entrants will exclude themselves 
from participation to the extent that they perc°eive the criteria for - 
access to a particular .labor! market. This behavior tends to reinforce • 
customary behavior un the parjt of the educational system and other 
institutions. No new demands are made on these institutions to include 
those workers who could compete on the basis of their own productivity.- 
.This leads to trtie next point — that labor market segmentation causes a' 
divergence, from the neoclassical belief that prof it-^maximizing employers 
hire worker^, on the basis of their individual- characteristics . 'Employ- 
ment in these kinds of labor markets subjects the employee to the addi- 
tional constraint of belonging (or not belonging) to the **right'' groups. 
The group could be women, youth, blacks, Ph.D.*s, or machinists \/ith 
ten ySars of experience. If this^ is the case, noticeable improvement in 
the labor force activity and rewards of individuals may not improve 
until the group cha'racteristics are uplifted. The policy implications 
of these- remarlcs are far reaching and will be discuss<>d in the next 
section. ^ 

Factors Influencing' the Labor Force 
Participation of the Elderly 

' . . w 

According to the 1973 Manpower Report of the President , an in- 
crease. of 43 percent in the number of persons 65 years and over can be 



expected by the enc^ of the century. The task of manpower and educational 
planners is to provide the kind of services that will' keep~The ipotentially 

.productive older-workers in the .labor force. Of the total number of 
people recorded as not being in the labor force in 1972, nearly 60 per- 

.^ent were out of the labor force due to retirement 'and, old /age. The 
effect of age is also reflected in the decline in iabor force participa- 
tion rates for s^ll age, sex,* and riarital status groups. For eld(irly 
single ma>les and single feraales\ labor force participation rates have 
shown a tendency-to iqcrease^'during the last several years after having 

'declined steadily since 1947. 

J ' To illustrate the effects of age upon labor force participation, 
Bbwen and Finegan (1969) calculated the expected change in participation * 
rates per each additional year of age. These calculations are presented 
in Table 21. • • ' 

■ 

Table 21. The Effects of Each Additional Year of Age upon Labor Force 
Participation Rates for Two Groups of Older Workers., 



Labor Group , ^"8^ 



55-64 65-74 



^ ■ ^ 

Men •l.S ^1,6 

Single women not living in families -1.5 -2.2 

M^ried women ' • ^2<^ ' -0.5 

u * 

— ^ : -. ^ 

Source:* > Bow efr and Fine^n (1969, p. 278). ' 

c * ^ ( *' ' ' 

Hovfever, elderly married ma Ifes exhibit only slightly, higher labor force 
participation' rates thah do nonmafrieds, while single elderly females 
have rates more than two times higher than their nforried counterparts. 
Married elderly female participation rates have xemaiiied fairly constant 
.oyer the last several decades while th^ rajes for ma^rried males aged 65 
and over have decll9ed^tead£ly ov^r-^e same period. RegardT?FSs of 
marital ^tatus, elderly males ^participate in the labor' for^ more than 
females. 

-^he-^^line in pArrtcipation rates for all grou^s--especially 
those whose participation rates were high to begin -with (married and 
single males, single/ females)~is underseandable &iven "the growth in 
quantity and quality of pension* and retirement ^Slans*, social security 
allotments;, and forced- retirement control provisions. Over the lif.e- 
yotk cyclg>g^f a laborer^ it is to be expected that labor force partici- 
pation^ylTl decline aa^a person becomes older simply because of the ^ 
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aging process itself. What has been of concern to many econcmistr> , 
sociologists, psychologists, nnd others is that the drop -comes so 
abruptly between ages 64 and 65--for artificial reasons rather than ' 
market ones. Certainly, some additional research needs to be conducted 
to estimate the cost to society of forced removal from the work force 
• of potentially productive people" -"^ 

Another serious problem faced by older workers 'Is that of un- 
employment. These individuals are likely to be veryN: losely tied to 
jobs and/or occupations, perhaps not as productive is they once were 
(or assumed to be less productive), and less likelyijbo be able or to 
want to move to another job, industry, or region in* search of a similar 
I job. Sobel and Folk's (1965) study has also indica^d a^ general un- 
willingness of«^lder workers, to retrain for exi>6ting job opportunities. 

*Thus, the conclusion that older workers would be willing .to 
.acc;ept lower wages if they could find jobs seems reasonable. Neverthe- 
less, only aboOt one-third of the older workers in Sobel and Folk's 
study thought they had a good chance of finding work even at a lower 
wage, as comp^e'd to three-fifths of those less than 35 years old. 

Sobel and Folk summarize older workers* behavior as their 
attempts to maximize the -CKpected value of their remaihina work lives. 
They point out, however, that older workers* perception of the- market 
may be distorted by the* hiring practices of firms with respect to older 
wofkers and by th^ fact that the only jobs open to them may be low- 
paying jobs— perhaps even at entry level. In examining the evidence, 
over eight of ten older workers who said they had trouble finding a 
job gave their age as the factor that was keeping them out -of the 
productive labor force. 

( . ^ 

V Bowen and Finegan (1965), in their attempt to isolate^ the 
determinants of older male labor force participation, report some 
interesting results-. The determinants tested were unemployment, earn- 
ings, other Jllcome, schooling, color, region (South), and niaritaU status^ 
In their analysis, color and region proved tn be staLisLicai iy nonsignif- 
icant. The ''rate of unemployment** variable had the Apected negative , 
sign and was significant at better than the one perciSrit level, indi- ; 
eating fhat the older worker's response to changes in the level of employ- 
ment is relatively high. A one percent increase in the overall rate of 
unemployment would theoretically lead to a K62 percent reduction in the* 
labor force participation rate of older workers. This evidence is 
consistent with the conclusions of other authors regarding the more 
marginal attachment of the elderly' to the labor force due to their 
greater ,susceptibility to the discouraged worker effect (Dernburg and 
Strand, 1966). These figures point oat, though, that the relative 
impact of unemployment upon participation increases with age (Table 22). 

'Other** income was te-ted'and was fou^'^^fe be significant and to 
have the expected depressing effect on oldec workers' labor force jjar- 
ticipation. The larger the income from nonemployment sources*, the^lower 
is the rate of older v/orkers* labor force particip^** ^on. 
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Table 22. The Effects of Changes in Rate of Unemployment upon Labor 
Force Participation of Various Age, Sex Groups . 



Population Group 


Absolute Change in Group Participation 
Rage Given a One-Point Change in 
Unemployment Rate 


Males, 25754 




-0.31 


Males 55-64 




-1.27 


Males 65 and over 




-1.34 


Married Women 14-54 




-0,94 


Married Women 55-64 




-0.93 


Married Women 65 and over 




-0.25 



Source: Bowen and Finegan (1965, pr 343). 



Schooling has apparently become, a relatively more important 
determinant of labor force participation 'in this age group, moving from 
statistical nonsignif icance in 1940 to significance ' in 1960. The size 
of the coefficient increases over time as well and has a positive sign 
in all cases. Jn 1960, a one-unit increase in the educational level of 
males in this group would theoretically lead to a 2.05 percent increase 
in their labor force participation. Franke (1962)' reports similar strong 
relationships between the participation and level of education of the 
elderly. 

Bowen and Finegan (1969) also notice a strong negative relation- 
ship between older males* marital* status and their rates of labor force 
participation. For many obvious reasons, they expected marital status 
to exert a positive effect on labo r force pa rticlp at:lQn;_th&g^£nr^_^JiA 
results were inconsistent with their hypothesized relationship. In 
some further tests on' this point, they noticed that married men do, in 
fact, have higher r^tes of labor force participation than their non- ' 
married counterparts. In breaking down older workers into married and 
all other, Bowen and Finegan found not only that married men have a higher 
rate than single men but also that the higher the marriage percentage in 
a particular city, the lower the' participation rates of both married and 
unmarried males. They explain the paradoxical phenomenon on the basis 
of job availabilities— that is, regions with poor job opportunities are 
more likely to x^itness an out-migration of single older workers, than <)f 
married ones. However, In communities where employment opportunities 
are unimportant to older workers (retirement communities), the 



participation rate will be lower because of a limited number or job 
opportunities in retirement areas implies that part of the older popula-* 
tion with the higher participation propensities will leave the area, 
leaving the retired population (older persons with a much smaller pro* 
pensity to work) to stay. Thus, for different places there jjouXd appear 
to be a suppressing effect of marital status on the labor fo'rce par- 
'ticipation of both marital groups of older workers. Bowen and Finegan 
did not attempt to test that hypothesis- / 

? ' , ' ^ 

A factor that appears to affect the labor force pai/t icipation of 
older Negroes is whether they resiae, in urban or nonurbaiy areas and the 
size of these areas, ^ize of urban areas makes little difference'^ in" 
participation rates for white native urbanites regardless of age; how- 
ever, older black women who ar^ native urbanites ^ha^ve hyigher participa- 
tion rates in the smaller SMSa/s and about the same as /the yout^g in the 
larger SMSA's, As for migrant/ Negro women, the larger/ the area, the 
lower is their participation rate (Sheppard, 1971), / 

It- is Sheppard's heliejt' (p. 70) that under-utilization of women 
workers, in terms of occupational status and labor force participation, 
will continue to be a proble/n— but that the problem/will be especially 
acute among. older black workers in the smaller urban areas. 

In addition, Sheppaijd points out that skill/levels, educational 
attainment, etc., are highly important in determining the work decisions 
of the elderly, but that e^ch of these is affected/ by factors that seem 
to be associated with age-|- lowered levels of motivation, anxieties about 
the chances of reemployment, and self-image. / 

Gallaway (1971), hc^wever, after examining /some of the evidence, 
suggests that wfe may have misinterpreted the generally lower partici- 
pation rates for the eldeil,ly. Perhaps, he says J they reflect the 
rational income- leisure cHoice that theory tells us determines the 
amount of labor supplied. 1 The tendency for the/ elderly to opt in favor 
of more leisure should not\be surprising in light of having worked 
their entire lives. 

^Gallaway s conclusion rests on the assumption that older workers 
have voluntarily chosen leisure over paid worl|t. If older workers have 

n^^^ade--ther-dee-t^-i:On-A^w^4^^^ 



Gallaway speaks may not necessarily mean that/ older workers are happier 
with reduced income and more Leisure. Another possibility is that the 
work-leisure trade-off has beeM, distorted by/the factors mentioned by 
Sheppard--lowered self-esteem a\id anxieties .about -being able to be 
reemployed after retirement. Given these considerations, a much more 
in-depth analysis needs to be cckducted witlji regard to the paid work- 
leisure choice made by the older\ worker 



In summary, Bowen and FinefeanVs rem^^rks (1969, p. 373) should be 
kept intact, \ / 
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the principal impetus toward lower participation rates for 
older men has resulted from the increased ability to afford 
leisure^ and 



2. the growth of compulsory retirement systems* 



r 



Educational Attainment and Labor 
Force Participation 



Table 23 reveals that for all race-sex groups, the lowest par- 
ticipation rates are associated with the^ lowest level of educational 
attainment. For women of both races, the rate of participation in- 
creases along with the level of education, but for men of both races, 
•he rate of participation appears to be suppressed by the fact that they 
have attended college. The data include, however, all those with over 
one year of college, including those with only one to three years of 
college but no diploma. An examination of these data shows that a very 
distinct drop in the rat« of participation occurs for men having one to 
three years of college. In fact, their participation rates are lower 
than those of men who have only one to three years of high school. 



Table 23. Labor Force Participation Rates by Level of Educational 
Attainment, by Sex, Race, 1971 



Dropouts 
(1''3 Yrs. High 
School) 



Secondary Grads 
(4 Yrs. High 
School) 



Postsecondary 
(1 Yr. or More 
College) 



White 



Men 
Women 



81.0 
38.3 



89.2 
48.5 



85.4 
52.4 



Men 
Women 



82.7 
48.4 



8r.8 
63.0 



81.6 
66.4 



Source: William Deutermann, Educational Attainment of Workers. Special 
Labor Force Report No. 140, U. S. Department of Labor, 1972. 



These data reveal that people of diffe^rcnt educational levels 
do, in fact, offer different amounts of their services in the labor 
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market* The explanation perhaps can be found by comparing the determi- 
nants of participation among the three levels of educational attainment. 
There is no, reason to assume that the completely new set of factors 
deterttvines rates of participation of the different educational groups. 
Rather, it Is likely that each of these groups is affected by differ- 
ences in the determinants of participation among them, which lead to 
observed differences in rates of labor force participation. 

Marital status, sex, race, earnings, presence of children, and 
age are factors likely to affect the decisions of people at different 
educational levels tq participate in the labor force. Before the 
effects of these factors on rates of labor force participation of par- 
ticular educational groups are discussed, it^ must be pointed out that 
the participation rates of the various educajtional groups were, not broken 
out separately to be used as variables depenjlent on the values of the 
earlier mentioned determinants. 

Marital Stat us and Educational -Attainment 

Among women in the labor force, marital statu$ appears t^ affect 
the work decisions of secondary school graduates less than- those of 
either dropouts or college graduates since the percentage of women in 
the labor force, regardless of marital status, is higher for secondary 
school graduates than for dropouts or college graduates. Among* drop- 
outs, marriage tends to increase substantially the female's presence in 
the labor force; among high school graduates, there is a slight increase, 
and among college graduates, there is a substantial decline (Table -24). 

Table 24. Percentage Distribution of Women in the Labor Force by 
Marital Status Snd Educational Level 





Dropouts 


Secondary 
- ■ Grads 


Postsecondary 
Grads 










All white men 


'16; 1^ 


' 36.4 


<? 

9,0 


Single women 


11.2 


. 46.5 


16.6 


Married, husband present 


17,0 


47.4 


11,0 


Widowed, divorced, separated 


20.2 


37.8 


7.6 


Source: New Jersey Department 


of Labor 


(1974). 





Although data for men by marital status, education, and labor 
force participation rates are not available, data for all men (married, 
single, and other) appear to follow the same pattern as that for 
women— at least across educational groups. It Is probable, however, 
that a larger proportion of married men as compared to s-ingle men are 
in the labor force, regardless of educational level. 

If these facts are representative of labor force/behavior by 
marital status, it might be hypothesized that: 

1* The larger the proportion of marjrled people ^in"" the "dropout" 
and "high school graduate" categories, the greater is the 
participation of the two educational groups- in the labor 
force* The tendency should be stronger. in the dropout gtoup 
since the married dropout- men (with assumed higher rates of 
labor force participation than single men) will have their 
family la^or supplies augmented by higher labor force par- 
ticipation of wives. The same holds true for high school 
graduates, but less so. 

2. Nothing conclusive^may be said about the fact that 'there is 
a larger*" proportion of married people in the college grad^uate 
^ ^ group since mrital status causes a smaller percentage of 
- women to be in tjje l^bor force- JJince, in this educational 
iroup, a married man's participation is likely to be greater 
than a single man's-, the two effects of marital status would 
be offsetting to some degree, and the-oulcome, therefore, is 
indeterminate. . '' 

. * i 

Sex. Race 5 and Educational Attainment 

' Table 24 shows that males at all three educational levels have 
higher participation ratos than females, regardless of face, and whites 
generally tend to have higher participation rates than Negroes • . These 
differences pefrsist across educational levels, implying that sexual and 
racial differences in part ici{)at ion are nof substantially affected by 
educational level.. This implication is partially substantiated in Bowen 
and Finegan's ( 1969)^ analysis, in which the level of schooling was found 
to be relatively nonsignificant in explaining the labor force behavior 
of either meil or women. 



Earnings and Educational Attainment 

Part of the noticed differential' in rates of participatidn among 
female marital groups and among educational levels (the decline in * 
married female participation rates relative j:o single rates as educa- 
tional level increases) can perhaps be explained by the levels of income 
gene^ratcd by individuals and families in the different educational groups 
Certainly, the wife tends to act more as an additional worker if her 



husband's income is low than if it is high, and if the husband's edu- 
cationa* level is low, his income ds more likely to be low. In the 
paid work-leisure-nonpaid work framework, families at lower educational 
levels (lower income levels) would tend to have higher labor force par- 
ticipation rates for wotpen in attempts to improve their family's well- 
'being. The fact th^t wives augment family income is borne out by the* 
fact that family income and the percentage of wives who worked sometime 
during the year are very closely related. The effect is much stronger 
among Negro married women than among whites (Waldman and Young, 1971). 

..Several researchers have* noticed a strong association between 
female earnii^gs and ^female (married and unmarried) labor force partici- 
* pation--stronger, i^ fact, than the negative influence of husband's 
income. It is expected that the strength of this effect for men and 
women will increase ffsv^he level of education increases, since earning 
potential is increased by higher educational levels. Altljough the 
positively sloped supply curve of wives' labor with respect *to family 
income is noticed through income ranges up to $20,000 the percentage of 
working wivirs in families with incomes over $20,b00 declines from 64.2 
percent to 54.6 percent of all wives, indicating a backward bending 
supply error. 

Presence df Children and Educational Attainment 

The data in Table 25 'indicate that the number of children per 
family declines as the level of education .increases. If the number of 
children affects the rate of labor torce participation, it will do so 
most Significantly for women in the child-bearing ages. As can be s,^en 



Table 25. Educational Level of Family Head by Number of Children, 1972 
(Percentage of Families Falling into ".Number of Children"^ 
Groups) 









Post secondary 


Number i f Children 


Oropauts 


Secondary 


• ,\ 




Graduates 


Graduates 


None under 18 


18.9 


16.6 


24.7 


1 under 18 


21.5 


24.7 


20.0 


2 under 18 


27.4 


29.2 


29.0 


3 under 18 


18.0 


16.8 


16.4 


4 under 18 


9,8 


7.9 


7.0 • 


5 under 18 , ^ 


5„0 


3.0 


1.8 


6 or more under 18 

at 


"4.4 


^.7 


1.2 


Source: U. S. Department 


of Commerce 


(1973). 
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from Table 25, there is evidence that female participation rates in- 
crease across educational groups while the number of children pet family 
declines across educational groups . 

Age and Educational Attainment 

Table 26 shows that the effect of educational attainment on labor 
force participation persists through all age groups; however, the dif- 
ferential between dropouts'* and secondary graduates tends to diminish 
with age— probably signifying the effect of informal education such as 
'on-the-job training and experience (Mincer, 1971). 



Table 26. Labor Force Participation Rates by Educational Level and Age, 
1971 ' ^ 



Age 


Dropouts 


Secondary 


' Postsecondary 






Graduates 


Graduates 


18 and over 


58,5 


66.1 


74.5 


18-19 


48". 3 


60.1 




20-24 


59.9 


72.5 


86.0 ■ 


25-34 • 


64.7 


68.9 


76.5 


35-44 


70.7 


71.2 


80.2 


45-54 


71.3 


72.9 


83.8 


55r64 


59.6 


64.8 -'■ 


74.1^ 


65 and over 


17.4 


17.9 


23.1 

• 



Source: Deutermann (1971). 



LABOR FORCE ATTRITION 



Labor force attrition can be discussed under the general heading 
of labor forc;e turnover, which includes, under most circumstances, 
accessions tp the labor force as well as separations'. Separations are' 
further broken down into voluntary separations (resignations), in- 
voluntary separations, including layoffs. 

Both accessions and separations involve questions of labor 
mobility, and the bulk of the discussion in the literature deals with 
attrition or turnover from the labor mobility side. More specifically, 
the discussion concerns the issue of whethei; resources have tended to 
become relatively immobile over time due to certain institutional fac- 
tors. The general/ conclusion* is^ that they have not. ^ 

The tftarket system is still the prevailing mechanism for allo- 
cating resources, and the market assumes that, in or^der to have an 
efficient allocation, workers miist bte iEree (or relatively free) to move 
from one job to another. Thus, the jjuit rate, since it denotes the 
voluntary aspect of attrition end mobility decisions, is most often 
used in the literature to'denote turnover of the labor force. As Parker 
and Burton (1971) put \t. 

Theoretically 3 a worker should be able to move to a superior 
job for which he(.'is flualified even if the work force for ? 
d that job is nof*being expanded— the envious worker need only 
offer his services at a lower rate than the going wage for 
the job, and he will displace a previous employee. In prac- 
tice, workers seldom behave in this iqanner and only attempt 
to move to superior employers when these employers are actu- 
ally seeking workers. * 

The statement by Parker and Burton reflects the thinking that 
workers will move from one job to another only if there is an opening 
elsewhere. It should, therefore, be expected that in periods ofhigh 
economic^ activity , when presumably there are more jol? openings, attri- 
tion or turnover will be higher and vice versa. Ross (1958) found that 
the business cycle exerted a strong influence on the quit rate over 
time. He reported that 70 percent of the variations in the quit rate 
during the period from 1930 to 1956 could be explained by variations in 
the rate of unemployment • Ross further tested the thesis that turn- 
over (quit rate) was associated with the opportunity to move to alter- 
native jobs. Using the ratio of manufacturing employment to total 
employment to denote alternative employment opportunities for those 
empl^^Sd in manufacturing (since quit rates were for manufacturing 
onl^^ Ross found that more than 8*4 percent of the variation in manu- 
facturing quit rates could be explained by alternative opportunities 
for manufacturing employees. 
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Thus, it can be said that the quit rate, or turnover, is directly 
related to the level of economic activity. An additional reason why quit 
rates cend to be low at the lower levels of business activity is that 
young workers with Ipw seniority, who account for most of the voluntary 
mobility, tend to drop out of the labor force to a larger extent than 
older workers. This younger group is also more likely to be involun- 
tarily unemplbyed than others who are less'- likely to be involuntarily 
mobile. 

Parker and Burton, in their analysis of c^uit rates in manufac- 
turing, also test the job opportunity thesis and include the unemploy- 
ment rate as a measure of alternative opportunities in the economy as a- 
whole. T'bey also include the accession rate in manufacturing as another 
measure of opportunity, justifying its-^inclusion in the model on the 
basis that A'orkers are more likely to quit their present jobs if other 
employers are hiring. In all 12 equations run by Parker and Burton, the 
coefficiejnt of the unemployment variable was negative and highly sig- 
nificant and the coefficient of the Recession rate was positive and 
also highly significant. 

While it is generally agreed that the quit rates react §trongly 
to the level of opportunity— as measured by unemployment rate, accession 
rate, and relative size of manufacturing sector (for manufacturing quit 
rates only)— considerable discussion has focused on tlie secular— rather 
than the cyclical --movements in the quit 'rate. This discussion intro- 
duces new variables into, the analysis: unionization; , external economic 
shocks, such as wars, wage dispersion, and differentials; and the rela- 
tive size of employment not* on production lines. 

Ross' analysis has already been referenced as having ihown, 
through time, that the reduction in the r^tio of manufacturing employ- 
ment to total employment has been strongly associated with the secular 
decline in manufacturing quit rates. The effect of unionization on the 
turnover of tha labor force was thought to be negative since stronger 
unions mean more pension ^plans, seniority rights, group insurance, etc., • 
which tend to hold an employee in a particular job. Ross refutes this 
hypothesis in noticing that (1) most workers who quit their jobs are 
young and have not built up any substantial union benefits; and (2) 
older workers who quit their jobs probably do so *for h host of other 
reasons stronger than seniority clauses and fringe benefits. Parker 
and Burton subst^^ntiate Ross' refutation of the hypothesis that unions 
have caused much of the witnessed immobility. 

Ross attributes the secular decline in quit rates to the spread 
of unionism, which has given the worker an alternative to quitting when 
he is dissatisfied with his job f strike, grievance committee, etc.) 
and has also iod to overall job itiiprovement by removing many of the 
hazards of work and by reducing working hours. He notes further that 
a g^cneral "aging*' of the labor force has been responsible for some of 
the. decline over the period 1910 to 1956. The fact chat manufacturing, 
employment remained stably over this time ^period is an additional fac- 
tor notjBd by Ross, since jjoung workers— 'those with higher turnover 
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races— tend to move to areas of expanding opportunity, leaving the manu- 
facturing quit rates lower than they might have been had more younger 
workers been attracted. In Parker and Burton's analysis, the t^st of 
workers' incentives to quit their present jobs because of higher wages 
elsewhere showed' alternative wages to be statistically nonsignificant in 
all but one of their equations. 

Major economic shocks, such as wars, were also discussed by Ross 
and by Parker and Burton. When war years were separated from nonwar 
years through dummy variables, Parker and Burton found postwar periods 
to exert a relatively strong, negative influence on the quit rate. This 
finding was consistent in all equations "employing the postwar dummy. 
Overall, Parker and Burton's equations explain from 95 to 99.7 percent 
of the variation in manufacturing quit rates by employing the ^variables 
discussed. They are, in summary: (1) intra-manufacturing wage disper- 
sion; (2) manufacturing— all economy wage differential; (3) unemployment 
r^te; (4) accession rate; (5) postwar dummy; (6) unionization; and 
(7) percentage of total employees in nonproduction woi;k. Noticeably 
absent from Parker and Burton's analysis* is a variable for average age 
of the work force in manufacturing— undoubtedly due to the lack of data. 
The effects of this variable are likely to have been included in the 
time variables; however, when time was included in the last set of 
Parker and Burton's equations (1949 to 1966), it proved to be statisti- 
cally nonsignificant— even though the work force had aged somewhat over 
this period^ One possible explanation is that the influx of women— 
who normally have higher turnover rates than men— into the labor force 
over this period tended to offset the downward trend in turnover rates 
for the labor force as a whole due to aging (U. S. Department of Labor, 
1969). 
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CONCLUSION 



ERIC 



% As stated in the opening paragraphs of this report, the discus'sion 
of manpower planning, occupational education,* arid labor force participa- 
tion had two objectives. The first objective was to examine the mapy 
factors that influence the work decision of several important groups in 
the labor force: women, minorities, and older workers. <The review of 
the literature concerning these factors led to the conclusion that the' 
decision to participate in the labor 'force' is aii totremely complex one. 

For married women, the complexity of the decision, as Mincer 
points out, stems from the fact that they -act within a family unit. A 
woman's choice to work in this environment is affected not only by the 
work versus leisure trade-off, but also by a third alternative— work in 
the home. Recent thinking also suggests that 'unpaid work in the home 
has investment properties, in that time spent in training and educating 
one's child represents an investment in the child's future^ well-being. 

Several events have led. to past increases in married women's* 
labor force behavior. Among the more important ones are rising women's 
wages, increased productivity of the housewife, changed attitudes' 
towards working women and mothers, and increased opportunity for women 
to work, brought about, in large part, by a shift from the predominance 
of the manufacturing industry to the service industry. 

The married woman's participation in the labor market is likely 
to increase because all of the relative trade-offs that determine the 
extent of her participation are likely to change in the direction of 
continued increases in proportions of women seeking work* Several expla- 
.nations can be offered for this conclusion. First, it was empirically 
shown that women tend to respond more to their own wage levels than to 
their husband's income. This factor was further shown by Mincer (and 
was elaborated upon by Cain and Bowen and Finegan) to be responsible for 
the secular increase in the number of married women in the labor force. 
It is likely that women's wages will approach men's wages for the same 
occupation in the face of attempts to remove sex discrimination. For • 
this situation to occur, women's wages will have to rise at faster 
rates than men's, which should increase the incentive for women to 
enter the labor force. The trend .toward smaller families will also 
work to increase female labor force participation. Finally, the 
changing tastes and preferences of women in favor of work as a means 'of 
self«actualization and expression will tend to increas*e their numbers 
in the labor force. 

Women, especially married women, possess particular sets of char- 
acteristics that make them unique in the labor maiket and* that subject 
them to cert a r. lounts of discrimination. Needless to say, women have 
not been alone : this, respect ; minority groups as well as older workers ' 
have been subjected to evaluation of their .potential job performance 
on the basis of their group attachment. The 'results of discrimination 
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are obvious: females have^ lower labor force participation rates than 
men, blacks have lower rates than whites,- and older workers are forced 
out of the labor market simply because they have reached the age of 65. 
In the few cases in which Negro female labor force , participation rates 
are higher than white female rates, the rates per se disguise the fact 
that Negro fem^iles are employed in lower pacing, lesser skilled, dead- 
end type jobs, as are, more than likely, the Negro 'females' husbands. 

Minority groups are likely to experience somewhat the same* 
effects as women, given the probability that the effects of discrimi- 
nation will be. lessened over time. Wages *for pinority groups and un- 
employment levels will more than likely approach the norm as both the 
rate and intensity of these groups entering the \^rk force increase. 

The elderly are alsb^ likely to occupy more dominant roles in the 
economic side of life. Proportionately, the importance of old^r workers 
ts very likely to increase— at* least to the year 2000— -because of 
DiOntinued advances in medicine, shortened work life per job, 'and the 
dl^clining birth rate. . 

<^ 

These changes in labor force composition, if they are to result 
in\a labor force of better quality which also has the capacity to be 
employed, must be dealt with by manpower and educational planners in 
anticipation of their occurrence. Of course, the shifts in composition 
'of ohe population and. the labor force have serious implications for the 
type\ of policy that will evolve, and the educational system will have to 
occupy a key role in insuring the effectiveness of any policy. 

This point brings us to the com:luding comments with respect to 
the second objective of this study — to explore th^ implications of 
change^ in the labor market activity of the population for manpower and 

educational planning policy. / 

'« f 

Specific policy can evolve only in reaction to or anticipation 
of future events. There are, however, several gener^al recommendations 
that flow from this discussion. In order for an individual to be made 
employable, his own employability characteristics as wefl as those of 
the grouj^ with which he is associated may have to be uplifted. If the 
educational system provides a black worker with the necessary employ- 
abtlity characteristi,cs, but he is not hired because he is a black man, 
then perhaps the task of the manpower and educational planners is to 
educate tl^e employer. It will also be j necessary , however, to upgrade 
the quali^ty of the entire black work fprce, since part ot the reason 
not to hire a' black worker in the past was rational; as a, group » that 
is, 'the blaok man was less educated and less capable of performing on 
the job than his white counterpart. The problem here— one which is ^ 
truly Inescapable in attempting to raijse the average level of any 
characteristic must be made continuall^y higher than the group a^rerage. 
Therefore, 'an increased but constant amount of effort to upgrade the 
group*s characteristics will not be sufficient; rather it will cake 
an ever-increasing effort. ; 
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A second point with respect to policy deals with' job character- 
istics and labor market characteristics. Labor market internalization 
and segmentation is fact, and Identification of ports of entry as well 
as paths of progression through the various segments must be identified 
before proper educational and training policy can be discussed. 

An additional point of concern is the question of job require- 
ments themselves within the labor market/ Have jobs themselves changed 
in such a way as to require that workers be more highly trained, or 
have employers merely upgraded jobs because people's tastes for and 
availability of education have been rising? If the latter case is true 
then a^ttempts to upgrade the employability characteristics of groups 
below the mean will- be much more difficult—since the gap between what 
*the grdup has in the way of employability potential (education, train- 
ing, etc.) and what they heed will tend to remain the same^ 

In cases in which the job requirements have Indeed changed be- 
cause of some internal technological change, for example, the manpower 
and educational planner 's.. task is to provide the "right" quality' and 
quantity of manpower to meet the needs of the production process. In 
light of expected developments in the composition of the l^bor force.— 
proportionately fewer young people and more women and older worker's— 
it may^ necessary to redesign jobs so that they' may be handled by 
women or by plder workers. 

In the past, a large portion of the gains in the productive 
labor fprce came from the ever-growing numbers of new workers entering 
the labor force each-year. This continuously growing population (as 
well as forced retirement at 65) gave the labor force a great deal of 
flexibility which was needed in a time of rapid technological advance. 
The future, however, is certain to see continued technological advance, 
so that the need for a flexible labor force will continue to exist. 
The future is alsa likely to see an increase in the actual number of 
jobs in the economy. Thus, the questions that arise are: How are we 
to keep a relatively high degree of flexibility in the labor force?- 
How are we to insure that there will' be a labor supply of the right ' 
size to work the additional jobs that will be created over the rest of 
the century and into* the next? 

\ • 

The authors have calculated that if the number of jobs grows at 
the historical rate of approximately 1.8 percent per year, there will 
be 140. million jobs available by the year 2000. However, given changes 
in the composition of the population that year and holding labor force 
participation rates constant at 1971 levels, the total labor force 
would fall short of estimated requirements by nearly 20 million. The 
authors further calculated that all female and older male labor force 
participation rates would have to increase by 50. percent for these 
groups in order to have an adequate aggregate labor supply. * 

Changes of this magnitude can come about only through proper 
planning and education. Certain institutions are likely to fall in the 
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process—or will have zo be made to fall. Forced retirement, elimina- 
•lion of age and sex discrimination, elimination of the- occupation of 
housewife, job redesign, expansion of part-time work opportunities, and 
provision for mid-career occupational changes through training and edu- # 
cation are some of the mote important changes that may have to be made.* 
Th^s^Care to b^ the task of •the manpower and educational planners with 
respict to labor force participation in 4:he years to come. 

The implications for manpower and educational planneurs arise 
from the need to prepare the work force for future laSor market condi- 
tions^ .By providing for more intelligent training and career decisions, 
planned' can enhance job satisfaction and raise the quality, and level 
of utilisation of human resources. Planners, in ad^iition to recognizing 
the determinants of labor force participation, will have to do several 
things to ease the current potential labor force into the world of 
work. 

— ' 1. .Planners will have to study and evaluate both the direction 
and rtognitude of changes in the determinants of labor force 
£j>articipation. ,^ 

: " 2; Planners will have to determine the extent to which the 

anticipated changes will affect the labor force groups with 
which they are concerned. 

3. Planners will^have to devise methods of influencing the labor 
force in the direction. of "needed*' change. This ^ last ques- 
tion undoubtedly is the most problematic because of the 
question 6i who will determine what changes «r<i *needed.*> 

Assuming that needed changes in participation can be agreed upon, 
however, several alternatives are availaole. Certainly, planners could 
publicize, advertise, and perhaps even cajole affected labor force groups 
-into action by pointing out the negative consequences of , their not re- 
acting positively to change. Much of the research concerning labor'' force 
participation poin^zs out that people, in general, behave rationally in 
the labor market, and this fact c^ould ^he used to help achieve the desired 
goals of a fully employed, highly productive, satisfied labor force*. 
Providing economic incentives (or disincerttives) to seek additional train 
ing or to enter a particular educational-career oriented program (or not * 
to enter a particular program because of over-supply) appears as a vety 
important means of achieving desired ends. 

• Jobs that people currently possess should be thought of as more 
than ways of earning a 'Mving. Methods of making a job a learning experi 
ence for both the new trainee and the person who has. been employed at it 
for years must be founds The trade-offs between on-the-job training and 
formal schooling have for too long been thought of as necessarily being 
trade-offs. Planners of education and- manpower ne^.ds must explore the 
possibility that the two could, and inc^^ed should. Be complementary, . 
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A nevx' approach to education that includes those people who have 
left formal education and ,kre working must evolve. If, as Myers (1971) 
says, the private busines^ sectors are "the major SQurce of trained 
manpower in the U. S. labgr force" and education supppsedly is to be a 
continuous process, then why has education not played a more contijnuous 
role in the cong>lete development of human resources? Myers also points 
out that some employers ipsist more than others upon training and ! 
development of human resources, and he polats out that "there is often 
a gap between what the better firms do and what the average firm does." 
It seems quite clear that^ educators and manpower planners have a duty 
to see to it that such training is available to all Who desire it* 
More of the responsibility for providing such training must fall upon 
the educational system. 

In summary, the roles of planners of education and manpower are, 
to a large extent, dictated by the institutional limits of the market 
system, v;hich include freedom of choice of occupation, industry, and 
location. The choice between participation and nonparticipation is also 
free. Some of the reasons why people opt in favor of the latter have 
been pointed out in this paper; discouragement due to lack of educa- 
tion, training, Job opportunities, children, etc. It is ^possible that 
our currently existing institutions reinforce the barriers to entry 
into the labor market. To the extent that potential labor force en4 
trants perceive the criteria for access to a particular labor marketX 
they will exclude themselves from participation^ This behavior tendsV 
to reinforce customary behavior on the part of the educati-onal system 
and other institutions. No new demands are made of the old institu- 
tions, v/hich are thereby lulled into a false sense of achievement. 

People who drop out of the labor force because of discouragement 
do not necessarily drop into the educational system. Their discourage- 
ment, in fact, may be a function of their initial educational experi- 
ence and subsequent reward (unemployment). The implication for planners 
under this set of circumstances is to initiate changes in the educa- 
tional system such that people who drop out of the labor force in fact 
drop into the educational system automatical Iv . There tue non partici- 
pant can perhap?^ be retrained, reeducated to meet changes in job content 
and structure;^ and eventually placed back in the labor fotce— -better 
trained, more productive, and happier than he was previously* 
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The equations given below are those generated from analysis of 
labor force data using econometric techniques. They are presented 
below by author and research title without further comment. These are 
intended as supplements to the nontechnical presentation in the body 
of this paper and are presented primarily as a convenience to the 
interested reader. For full econometric and theoretical presentations, 
th*6. interested reader i's, of course, referred to the primary source.^ 



******** ^v* * 

Dernburg and Strand (1966) ' 

(i) = Am + .9490,(1) + 12,699,(2) - 5326.1 (i) + e 

(.0367) Pt (.735) Pt + 2 (695,4) P ^1 

* R ,88 ^ ' Standard error of estimate - .000115 

********** 

. I 

Strand and Dernburg (1964) 

For the period 1947 to. 1962 • , 

(L) =A^+ ,8715, (Ev + 12.347 (X) - 3492,2 (Ij +e 
(.0308) ^p\ X (.641) P t+2 (419,4)- P t 

R = .8138 " Standard error of estimate.* .00227- 

. For the period 1953 to 1962 " . C 

(-) = A + .9490 (|) + 12.699 (h - 5326,1 (^) +e 

Pt (.0367) P.t (,735) ^ t+2 (695.4) t ^ 

2 

R' = ,8766 Standard error of estimate = .0026 
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Definitions for both Strand and Dernburg articles: * 

i^) - adult civilian labor force participation ratio /in month t 
t 

= percentage of the adult civilian noninstitu|NLonal popula- 
t tion employed in month t; 

XT 

(—) = ratio of new unemployment-compensation exhaustions to thfe 
t+2 adult population two months after- t; 

/ 1\ 

; F reciprocal of total population. 

*********** 



Telia (1965) 



(Ii_L_A) = a + b, (E_jL_A) + < (log T) 



i,t " ^ i,t-l 



Definitions: 

• L = civilian labor force; 
E = civilian employment; 
A - armed forces; 
P = noninstitutional population; 
• T = time; 

i = labor force age-sex groups; 
t ^ 1947 - IV to 1964 - II; 
a = intercept,. 

The coefficients are in the order of the structural model given above. 



Sex 


Age 








• ''2 


r2 




<^ 


<» 










Male 


■ 14-19 


103.07 


.358 


(.061) 


• -32.9 (A. 2) 


.91 


Male 


20-24 


37.11 


.464 


(.039) 


6.38 (2.02) 


.70 


Male 


25-34 


63 .^5- 


.202 


(.032) 


6.98 (.72) 


•.•65 


Male 


35-44 


91.07 


.»071 


(.035) 




■.Qi 


Male 


45-54 


82.73 


.144 


(.041) 




.16 


Male 


55-64 


48.60 


.463 


(.047) 




.60 


Male 


«65+ 


63.99 


-.742 


(.077) 


-25.1 (.72) 


.98 



2 

Sex Age 'a ^2 ^ 



Female 14-19 35.11 .401 (.101) -7.35 (3.14) .65 

Female 20-24 1.02 .445 (.114) 12.2 (1.8) .46 

Female 25-34 -5.73 .517 (.088) 11.? (1.4) .80 

Female 35-44 23.62 .54^ (.072) 21.2 (2.3) .96 

Female 45-54 -4^.93 .688 (.096) 30.2 (7.7) .98 

Female 55-64 -55.32 .627 (.094) 32.2 (7.0) .98 

Female 65+ -1.36. .700 (.087) , 2.15 (1.04) .64 



Independent VtrUbUa 



Yeef 


Inter* 

CCPt 


employ* 
Mnc 

X 


'e«rnlngt 

(SlOO/yr.) 


Other 

IncoA* 


1940 


98.6 


-0.02 
(.03) 


•♦0.15 
(.08) 


•0.07 
(.02)* 


19S0 


94.2 


•0.24 
(.08)* 


•♦0.20 
(.06)* 


•0.69 
<.16)* 


I960 


92.3 


-0.24 
(.06^* 


•♦0.11 
(.C2)* 


•0.36 
(.10^* 



Schooling 
(Computed 


Color 
it Non- 
White) 


- South 


2 

n 


Stentftrd 
Error of 
Eetlitfte 


-0.23 

(.17) 


•♦O.OI 
(.01) 


•0.45 
(.43) 


•29 


.69 


•0.06 
(.18). 


•♦0.00 ' 
(.03) 


•0.60 
(•5» 


.31 


1.09 


•♦0.1? 
(.11) 


-0.03 

(.01) 


-0.06 
(.33) 


.5^ 


;62 



• Ifnlflcent et the t percent level. 



/ 



Ye«re end Older, 1960. 



Yeer 

1960 



Inter- 

cept 



Un- 
eciploy 
racnt 



Other 



Een^lngt Ipcow SchoollnR Color 



Kerlcel 
Stetm. 



Stunderd 
Error of 
EetliMte 

2.93 



58.4 



-1.62 ^ 
(.24)* 



-oio4 
(.07) 

I 



-1.61 
(.42)* 



+2.05 
(.84)* 



•♦0.08 ..TS 
(.05) (^.21) 



•0,39 ♦ ,62 
(.09)* 



* - .ignlficent et the 1 perteot level; ** - elgnlflcent etW5 percent level. 



-^''^^^^^^^ o. Herrud Wo^ J.th H„..e«d 

Inter, eo^. ^. i ^ '^•»»««^*« • ' * Color Stenderd 



'I960 52.4 



-0.76 40.75 -0.1- 
(.18)* (.14)* C.26)* 



•♦0.37 
(.U)* 



-0.25 
(.09)* 



-1.27 +1.33 
(.29)» (.34)* 



..6.08 
(2.23)* 



•♦0.09 
(.05) 



•♦0.28 .71 
<*93) 



2.16 



* • eignlflctnt et the 1 percent level. 



Yeer 



1960 



Inter. 

_ cept 



employ. 
r^nt 



Fether'Je 

Incottfi 



SQhool 



/etA<./ I V Supply Enwll 



33.8 



Color 
iX Won. 

p / m^nt Whiter Sm>yh A.. »^ 



Steodtrd 
2 Error of 
Eetlmete 



3.10 ' 



• - .ignlflcnt et the 1 percent levl; ** . •ignificent et the 5 perient levej'. 



